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olerance for DDT 
esidues on Fat 
eat Set at 7 ppm 


But FDA Reminds 
No DDT Can Be Used 
On Dairy Animals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A tolerance 
{7 parts per million has been set for 
)DT by the Food and Drug Admin- 
tration, Department of Health, Ed- 
cation, and Welfare, in or on the fat 
f meat from cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
nd sweetpotatoes from postharvest 
se. The order, dated Feb. 13, 1957, 
as signed by John L. Harvey, com- 
issioner of food and drugs, and ap- 
heared in the Federal Register of 
eb. 19. 


Although this tolerance has been 
set for meat, the FDA emphasizes 
that no tolerances have been set 
for DDT residues in milk, and re- 
minds that application of DDT “in 
any manner to the feed of dairy 
cows or to the dairy cows them- 
selves results in residues of DDT 
in milk.” 


The setting of a 7 ppm tolerance 
r DDT in the fat of cattle, hogs, 
nd sheep was brought about follow- 
g the filing of a petition requesting 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Men, Money, Credit 
To Be Theme of 
NAC Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL .— The 
spring meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn. begins here 
March 6 and continues through Fri- 
day, March 8. Men, money, credit and 
return on investment will be topics 
for consideration at the meeting, 
headquarters of which will be the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Speakers include Dr. S. B. Free- 
born, provost of the University of 
California, Davis; Earl Coke, vice 
president, Bank of America and for- 
merly assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; J. A. Walker, general credit 
manager, Standard Oil Company of 
California; and F. C. Shanaman, 
president, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company of Washington. 


Groundwork Laid for 


Rail Phosphate Hauls 
Reduced Rates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Corresponden. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The possi- 
bility of an arrangement with rail 
carriers for the transportation of 
phosphate rock from Florida at a 
reduced rate in connection with the 
hauling of coal into the state, ap- 
pears a little brighter following a 
conference between rail representa- 
tives, electric power producers, and 
a number of coal company execu- 
tives held here last week. The con- 


Withdrawal of Cotton, Corn Acreage to 
Soil Bank Poses Pesticide Sales Teaser 


WASHINGTON—USS. Department 
of Agriculture officials have indi- 
cated to congressional committees 
that the soil bank this year may 
trim as much as four million acres 
from the cotton allotment of 17.6 
million acres and more than three 
million acres from the corn allot- 
ment of 37 million acres in the com- 
mercial corn belt. 

This poses a neat teaser for the 
pesticide sales executives. 

Industry spokesmen who have 
been sampling industry opinion say 
there is a cleavage of opinion within 
the industry ranks. 

One school of thought says that 
even a cut of four million acres 
from the cotton acreage allotments 
for this year may not be of major 
significance to the pesticidal chemi- 
cal industry. This side of the indus- 
try division of opinion holds that 


the four million acres which will be 
removed from production this year 


on the basis of USDA estimates 
would be the poorer land, fringe 
land and land that probably never 
would have gone into cotton produc- 
tion except under the stimulus of 


relatively high price supports for 


that crop. 


They say further that on this 
type of land the cotton producer 
(Continued on page 5) 


ok 
Cost-Sharing Feature 
Available to Land in 


Acreage Reserve Plan 


WASHINGTON — Land placed in 
the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank is eligible for approved 
cover crop practices, the same as 
other cropland, under the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program, Paul 

(Continued on page 37) 


ference was called by Sen. Thruston 
B. Morton (R., Ky.). 


Sen. Morton toid Croplife that 
return load hauls of Florida phos- 
phate rock on freight cars bring- 
ing coal to Florida consumers were 
a vital issue in the negotiations 
-which will have to be conducted 
between the coal industry, con- 
suming industries within Florida 
and the carriers themselves. Sen. 
Morton declined to set a _ time- 
table on the successful conclusion 
of his plan to get Appalachian coal 
moving into Florida, but he ex- 
pressed the hope that something 
could be worked out and placed in 
operation within a year. 


The senator said the conference 
here last week did not include repre- 
sentatives of agricultural chemical 
industry, since the session was pri- 
marily exploratory to determine if 
there were a common ground be- 
tween the other three groups, from 
which point further studies would 
be made including those with the 
shippers of phosphate rock. 

While the Senator’s chief interest 
is to promote the use of coal de- 
posits in the Appalachian coal range 
and particularly those of Kentucky, 
the magnitude of demand in Florida 
for fuel was growing at a pace 
which seems surely to lay the 
groundwork for some arrangement 
between the carriers and the Florida 
phosphate rock shippers. 

Representatives of the coal indus- 
try present at the session’ with the 
Senator told Croplife that Florida 
phosphate rock shipments to north- 
ern and interior points now amount- 
ed to approximately 10 million tons 

(Continued on page 5) 


AC PRESIDENT OBSERVES 


By FRED W. HATCH 


Presiden 


ten 
in 
Thi 
ind 
man 

By lookin 
of this respo 


tion is 
Fort 
und 


new market 
cides 


Shell Chemical Corp., New York 
t, National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 


Markets for agricultural chemicals today ex- 
— beyond the farm. Our products are used 
owe city, on the highways and in the forest. 
8 expansion is due primarily to one fact: Our 
ustry has accepted the responsibility of being 
8 chief defense against insect damage. 
g at our future from the viewpoint 
growth, in nsibility, we can see areas of future 
agricultural and non-agricultural areas. 
ne new federal program of highway construc- 
an example of a non-agricultural market. 
M thousand miles of highways will be built 
T the act passed by the 1956 Congress. A large 
. for herbicides, fungicides and insecti- 
Will develop with the landscaping and beau- 


cost they represent. 


tification of these roads. Pesticides should play a 
major role because of the saving in maintenance 


Forest insect control is another market in 
which we can expand. There are 300 million acres 
of forestland in the United States. State and fed- 
eral agencies and commercial lumber and paper 
companies are vitally interested in the growing of 
sound, healthy trees. The development of products 
to control pests such as the spruce budworm and 
the gypsy moth represents a start for us in help- 
ing these people fight off insect damage. 


The damage that insects do to lawns 
and turf in a year should represent a bell- 
wether to us since grass is the most ex- 
tensive crop raised in the U.S. Termite con- 
trol is another urban area of potential 
growth for the industry. 


pected. 


Yutlook for Pesticide Sales During 1957 Appear Promising 


It is possible that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration may, 
termite-proofing of any house on which they grant 
a mortgage. Products now on the market guaran- 
tee termite control for five to seven years. Should 
the FHA insist on termite-proofing, a sharp in- 
-crease in the sale of such products can be ex- 


in the near future, require 


In agricultural markets the sale of our prod- 
ucts still has a long way to climb to reach the 
saturation point. In some phases of farm pest 
control we have penetrated no further than 15- 
25% of the market potential. This is especially 
true of herbicide and soil fumigation programs. 


Cotton and grain farmers, with some acreage 
now in the soil bank, should prove ready for new 
insecticide programs for their acres under cul- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Weed and Insect Pest Control Described 
At Annual Chemical Conference in Texas 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The place of 
chemicals in West Texas agricul- 
ture, with emphasis on practical 
problems in production, was surveyed 
on the campus of Texas Tech in Lub- 
bock at the fourth annual agricul- 
tural chemicals conference. 


More than 400 agricultural chemi- 
cal dealers, distributors, processors, 
manufacturers, Tech agriculture stu- 
dents and other interested persons 
attended sessions of the two-day 
meeting—the largest gathering in the 
conference’s four year history. 


Dr. Donald Ashdown, Tech horti- 
culture and parks management pro- 
fessor, was conference chairman. 
Sessions included discussions on in- 
creased cotton acreage, insecticides, 
herbicides, modern weed control 
and feed supplements in livestock 
nutrition. 


Sponsoring organizations were 
Texas Tech, the A&M College System 
of Texas, the Lubbock and West 
Texas Chambers of Commerce. 

Speaking on “Can I Grow 3 Bales 
of Cotton per Acre?” Ted Siek, man- 
ager of the J. G. Boswell Ranch, 
Marienette, Ariz., told conference 
participants that in Arizona his or- 
ganization had succeeded in growing 
two and one-half bales of cotton per 
acre. 

He urged good cultural practices, 
variations and management to get 
full value from agricultural chemicals 
in raising cotton. 


Cameron Siddall, southern district 
director, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., Bryan, Texas, spoke on 
the Miller amendment passed in 1954. 

William B. Ennis, coordinator, 
weed investigation agricultural re- 
search service, USDA, Beltsville, Md., 


reviewed the national research pro- 
gram for weed control. 

He discussed the use of herbicides 
in the field of modern weed control, 
and bringing the problem more into 
line with conditions on the South 
Plains, he discussed the situation 
whereby herbicides are restricted to 
use in more humid areas than are 
found in West Texas. 

Dr. W. O. Trogden, agronomist 
with Olin Mathieson Chemical Co., 
Houston, discussed fertilizers as they 
fit into the over-all picture of agricul- 
ture. Main trends of his discussion 
were on foliar feeding and liquid ap- 
plications on plants. To date mate- 
rials applied to leaves are restricted 
because of the expense involved, he 
said. 

Speaking on insecticides, Dr. J. G. 
Watts said, “Over 40 species of in- 
sects have developed a resistance to 
insecticides. As long as we use large 
quantities of insecticides we can ex- 
pect insect resistance to them to in- 
crease, In Many cases this resistance 
is inherited by offspring of insects.” 

He urged expanded research for 


Sure-Fire Best-Seller for 1957! 


New, Selective, Effective 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


plus 


PENICK’S PLANNED MERCHANDISING 


Di-sodium methyl arsonate is a new chemical discovery that kills crabgrass, chick- 
weed and other stubborn lawn weeds. 


Used last year on a small scale with outstanding success, Di-sodium methyl arsonate 
is highly recommended by leading turf specialists. Spring issues of garden publica- 


tions feature it. Every indication is for a bang-up big market this summer! 


And Penick makes it possible for you to cash in on this demand! Penick assures you 
of dependable supplies of Di-sodium methyl arsonate fairly priced. 


BUT WE DON’T STOP THERE! 


new chemicals and re-ey; 

old ones which have 
; “We must also re-evaluate the j 
situation of natural contro)” h 

the assembly. Using la dy bel 
feeding on aphids as an exam le 
described a possible solution 
problem as a combination of nat 


| and chemical insecticides. He fy 


urged caution in buying quanti. 
lady beetles without first preci 
with county agents or USDA y 
sentatives. 

Looking to the future, pr W 
said, someday we may be abje t 
atomic radiation to fight insects 

Paul Marion, associate animal | 
bandman, described a rather unug 
research problem carried on at 
Texas A&M Substation No 7 
Spur, Texas. 

_He reviewed findings where eff 
tive use of antibiotics anq cert 
hormones were increasing the g 
and feed efficiency of animals w 
fed in combination with foliage, | 

In addition to hearing speake 
conference participants divided j 
sectional meetings with Floyd Lu 
Texas 4-H Club leader from Te 
A&M, and G. H. Peters, execu 
assistant of the Tech adult educat 
program, aS moderators to 
fertilizers, herbicides, insecticides q 
feeding supplements. 

Presiding over meetings were ] 
W. L. Stangel, Tech school of ag 
culture dean, Dr. A. W. Young, 7 
agronomy department head, and J 
John S. Rogers, Texas A&M agro 
my department head. 

Equipment demonstrations and 4 
hibits of agricultural chemical] 
chinery and equipment were also hé 
at the Tech agronomy farm and 
Tech agricultural engineering bui 
ing annex. 


American Potash 
Sales and Earnings 
Set Record in 1956 


LOS ANGELES—Sales and ea 
ings of American Potash & Chemic 
Corp. surpassed all previous reco 
in the year ended Dec. 31, 1956, Pet 
Colefax, president, has announced. 


Net sales of the company durif 
1956 were $41,750,628 as compar 
with $27,731,612 for the precedit 
year, representing a 50% increase. 


Net income for the year 1956 w 
$5,103,091, an increase of 26% ov 
the $4,060,192 reported for 19 
After preferred dividends the 1% 
earnings were equal to $2.64 a sha 
on the 1,847,554 class A and commé 
shares outstanding at Dec. 31 las 
Earnings in 1955 were equal to $2. 
per share on the 1,560,943 class A a 
common shares then outstandi 
after adjusting for the 2%4-for-1 sto 
split effected in April, 1956. 


Sales and earnings of Americt 
Lithium Chemicals, Inc., in whi 
American Potash holds 50.1% intd 
est, were consolidated for the fi 
time. In addition, the consolidated 
sults reflect a full year’s shipme 
from the Henderson, Nev., plant col 
pared with shipments for two mon 
in the preceding year. 

Mr. Colefax said highlights of t 
year included improvement in operé 
ing efficiencies at each of the co 


To enable you to move quickly to capitalize on this unusual opportunity, Penick is 
ready now with valuable assistance in packaging, labelling, advertising, publicity 
and point-of-sale helps. Everything you need for a successful promotion has been 
put together for you in advance. 


pany’s plants, increased product 
facilities and expansion of the 
search program. 

Research during 1956 led to the 4 
velopment of processes for the ma 
facture of high purity boron, nM 
boron compounds, lithium metal 2 
various lithium salts, Mr. Colef 
said. Market development activitl 
continued to center on the promot 
of new boron compounds and pote 
tial additional lithium chemicals, 
added. 

Capital expenditures on plant } 
provements and additions during 19 
were approximately $4,000,000, com 
pared with about $3,000,000 in 19 
The company is planning to constru 
a $5,000,000 plant for the producti 
of sodium chlorate at Aberdeen, M's 
which will be ready by mid-sum™ 
1958, Mr. Colefax said. 


But there’s no time to losel For complete details, contact Penick without delay! 


"The World's Most Wanted. Killers” 
Dethmor® Warfarin. * Pro-Noxtish® Sulfoxide® 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 
5. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK & 


738 W. DIVISION $T., CHICAGO 10 
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GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


Spring is here. This means the opening of the big 
fertilizer season. PCA will contribute to a successful spring 
by Prompt Delivery of 


New 60°% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60°% Coarse Grade Muriate 


Sulphate of Potash 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. ' 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


blown by the wind to healthy leaves. 
The spore germinates and, during 


Plant Diseases and 


Insects for South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—A sample of dis- 
eased onion plants was received in 
February from a 25 acre field of 
green bunching onions in Lexington 
County. The onion leaves were cover- 
ed with small tan lesions, and the 
disease was identified as blast, caused 
by the same fungus which causes 
onion neck rot. Until recently, this 
disease was thought to be caused by 
adverse weather conditions, since 
there is no fungus present in the dead 
leaf spots. The fungus is a saprophyte 
which grows on crop refuse in the 
soil and commonly on the dead leaf 
tips. The gray mold may be observed 
early in the morning on the dead leaf 


tips. 


The spores from these leaf tips are 


germination, secretes a toxic chemi- 
cal which causes the death of the sur- 
rounding tissue. The fungus does not 
penetrate the leaf as most leaf spot 
producing fungi do. 


The most effective control pro- 
cedure is the use of crop rotation. 
Onions should never be planted on 
land on which onions were grown 
the previous year. Zineb dust or 
spray will control blast, but in 
South Carolina where onions for 
bulbs are planted in October and 
harvested in May, the number of 
fungicide applications required 
would make the cost of control pro- 
hibitive. Where onions are grown 
for bunching or are grown from 
sets, blast may be controlled profi- 
tably by use of zineb. The fungicide 


should be applied at weekly inter- 
vals during warm humid weather, 
the applications beginning as soon 
as the first symptoms of blast are 
observed. The disease will not 
cause serious losses except in the 
warm, humid winter weather which 
has been prevalent in January and 
February 1957. 


Although fewer boll weevils were 
found hibernating in many cotton 
areas of South Carolina, they are 
still considered numerous enough to 
cause early-season trouble, according 
to USDA. In Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Arkansas and parts 
of North Carolina, boll weevil num- 
bers surveyed last fall were below the 
very high counts of the previous year. 
However, it is pointed out in South 
Carolina, that weather conditions fa- 
vorable to development of this cotton 
pest might still bring out damaging 
numbers this spring. 

Light trap reports from Clemson, 
Charleston and Florence, S.C., indi- 
cate considerable activity by adults 


Rip-p-p 


TO OPEN 


. 
Bag 


_ Give your customers the time- and labor-saving 


benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They’ll Thank you for it...and RIPP- 


NIPP costs you nothing extra. 
Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP-—A small, closely contrdlled, machine-made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 


* 


*Trade-mark , 


B is 


General Offices —$t, Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities... 


start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 


of armyworm and yellow-sty 
armyworm as well as the black 

sided and granulate cutworm. 
adults of Southern potato wirey 
were captured, the S.C. report ¢, 


Colorado Calculates 
Insect Losses for 1954 


FT. COLLINS, COL.—Agricult 
losses to insects in Colorado dy 
1956 were heavy, according to the 
nual report issued by the insect 
tection committee of the agricy}t 
experiment station here. 

The pale western cutworm | 
charged with destroying crops 
would have produced 195,773 bus 
of wheat, while aphids destroyeg 
estimated 160,592 tons of alfalfa 
tended for feed, amounting to ajy 
11% of the crop. The loss of alfa 
seed in northeastern counties 
estimated at about 13,350 Jb. 
Combined depredations of wo 
mites and aphids reduced the ¢4 
crop by 440,509 bushels, or 3.9% 
the potential harvest. 


Barley suffered to the extent 
99,325 bushels, 2.5% of the er 
The corn leaf aphid and cutworn 
took 110,000 bu. sorghums. Son 
19,000 tons of sugar beets wes 
lost to a variety of insects, whi 
the Mexican bean beetle ate 10° 
or 8,300 tons of the bean crop. 


A large array of crawlers and fii 
destroyed 368,722 sacks of potato 
3.6% of the crop. Loss on tomatd 
was 537 tons; on cabbage, 1,154 to 
2.9% of the crop; on spinach, 7,0 
bushels or 3.9%. 

The green pea destruction, ho 
ever, was light, only 152 tons. 
lettuce enough for 5,115 crates 
eaten by webworms. 


Approximately 9.6% of the swe 
corn crop—140,990 crates—was eat 
by earworms and maggots. Popco 
loss was set at 75,000 bushels, 
12.5% of the crop. Several species 
insects ruined 47,010 bushels of 4 
ples, 40,693 bushels of peaches. 


Rat Control Program 
Planned for lowa 


AMES, IOWA—Agricultural lea 
ers in Iowa are being urged to put 
intensive rat control progra 


as rural communities. 


of the state was pointed out in an 
formation letter by Harold Gund 


the overwintering population 
chinch bugs currently is greatert 
that of a year ago, a great deal 
pends upon weather developme 
whether a serious infestation is to 
expected. 

Winter weather may still destro 


he said. A wet spring will cause 
death of more of them, but a wa 


and buildup in small grain. 
Minnesota Expects Pine 
Insect to Develop in '57 
jack pine budworm is concerning 


to T. L. Aamodt, director and s 


“Other insects, like the spruce 
worm which is attacking spruce 


of grasshoppers in more than 4 


tance of these problems. 


alfalfa in the southwest and far 


throughout the state. This campai 
will be carried out in urban as w 


The possibility of heavy chinchb 
populations in the southern porti 


son, extension entomologist. Althou 


high percentage of hibernating bu 


dry spring will favor establishmé 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — A threat 
tomologists in Minnesota, accord 


entomologist, St. Paul. In a letter 
his coperators, Dr. Aamodt says ty 
this pest threatens some 200,000 ac 
of valuable jack pine in the sta 


balsam, and our highest populati( 


ade, emphasize the economic im 


“These are bad enough, it w° 
seem, but still another threat of gre 
importance to Minnesota farm 
stems from the detection here 
the first time in 1956 of the spot 
alfalfa aphid. This insect has rave 


since it first appeared in this coun 
in 1954. Entomologists are gr4 


ened that 
age jn Mi 
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Survey Skows 


pig Infestation 
ENS, GA.—Light infestations 
tted alfalfa aphid and pea aphid 
Pr ported in the state following 
i survey which ended Feb. 
gall indicated that no controls 


needed at this time. 


Je weevils were light to 
tobacco beds in 
yk, Clinch, Lanier, Ware an 
flee Counties, but heavy in Tift 
Tattnall. 

ea beetles, lg 
eee Ware, Clinch and Cof- 
Counties, moderate in Lanier and 
- heavy in Tattnall County. 
foderate infestations of 
t caterpillar were found on wil 
bry through south Georgia, the 
ey indicated.—C. R.- Jordan. 


SOIL BANK 


(Continued from page 1) 


would not cultivate the 
; he would his better land. In 
ort, he would hold down expense 
oms on this land and prefer to 
t his dollar chips on the top 
ality land. 


ile this school of opinion agrees 
at removal of four million acres of 
d from cotton production will re- 
t ina lower crop, it contends that 
the cotton producer obtains pay- 
ents for withdrawing low produc- 
g acreage out of production he 
ll intensify his cultivation and 
re of that part of the crop grown 
) the better land. 
That will mean, according to these 
dustry spokesmen, that more plant 
ds and more pesticidal chemicals 
ill be used this year than ever be- 
re, and that in the long run the 
ntion may expect higher yields per 
re from the land remaining in cot- 
n cultivation. 
The other school of opinion on this 
pssible reduction of cotton and corn 
mecreage from the 1957 crops lacks the 
,igmeTsuasive case set forth by the in- 
stry optimists. This group says 
at a four million acre cut from 
already sharply reduced cotton 
reage must include some fairly 
bod cotton land as well as cleaning 
t remaining fringe farms. These 
pokesmen are saying that the in- 
eased intensive cultivation cannot 
e expected to take up the slack 
at an additional cut of four mil- 
on acres from the cotton acreage 
ll mean to industry sales. 
On the basis of the fetching per- 
asive quality of the optimists it 
ust be said from here that they 
et the technical victory prior to the 
howdown, which will only be known 
hen the sales registers are totalled 
P at the end of the sales season. 
If it should result in merely a 
andoff, the optimists have made a 
bint and the industry as a whole 
ill have gained some broad experi- 
nee in the capacity to expand sales 
n the basis of proven experience at 
e farm level in terms of higher 
eerton at lower per unit cost. 
bi aps the risk of reduced sales 
hic “or may pay off many fold on 
esting ground this ‘crop year. 
Sa other factor yet to be dis- 
lhe that of improvement of 
bathe conditions in Texas and the 
ht Reports of recent heavy 
rains in that drouth area 
ho persuade cotton farmers 
intlcin contracted for soil bank 
pation in the acreage reserve 
tract, ek bank to cancel their 
ther crop 1 USDA and plant an- 


relief from those rains has 

rly po Toad as reported it is en- 
that substantial with- 

itemp].., the soil bank may be 
a Plated in the Texas-Oklahoma 
of the cotton belt, 


Program Announced 
For Wisconsin Nitrogen 
Day Institute March 5 


MADISON, WIS.—The program for 
the Nitrogen Day Institute, to be 
held March 5 in Turner Hall, Monroe, 
Wis., has been announced by C. J. 
Chapman, University of Wisconsin 
extension specialist in soils. 

Among the speakers and their top- 
ics will be: 

J. T. Murdock, University of Wis- 
consin, “Nitrogen Fertilizer for More 
Abundant Pastures”; W. B. Griem, 
Wisconsin Feed and Fertilizer Inspec- 
tion Service, “An Explanation of the 
Different Kinds of Nitrogen Fertil- 
izers”; Walter Renk, Wm. F. Renk 
& Sons, Sun Prairie, Wis., “Nitrogen 
Fertilizers Have Boosted Our Yields 
of Corn”; K. C. Berger, University of 
Wisconsin, “Nitrogen Fertilizer Use 
Has Increased the Need for Minerals, 
Both Major and Minor’; C. J. Chap- 
man, University of Wisconsin, “Food 


Production Unlimited with Nitrogen 
Fertilizer”; Edward H. Tyner, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, “Types of Farm- ~ 


ing as They Affect Nitrogen Needs.” 

Myron Jeglum, Green County 
agent, will preside at the morning 
session, and O. J. Attoe, chairman 
of the University of Wisconsin soils 
department, will preside at the after- 
noon session. The program will open 
at 9:30 am. and close at 4 pm. 


PHOSPHATE HAULS 


(Continued from page 1) 


annually. The Senator estimated 
that Florida requirements for energy 
would double every five years to 
keep pace with the growth of indus- 
try and population in that state. 


It was not disclosed at what 
point the agricultural chemical 
companies would enter into the 
discussions, but it was clear that 
the door was wide open for their 
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future participation as the other 
parties to the problem undertook 
more detailed study of the issue. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., a major shipper of 
phosphate rock from Florida, ear- 
lier had contacted at least two rail 
lines serving Florida, strongly sug- 
gesting that arrangements be made 
for two-way hauls of coal and phos- 
phate in order to reduce freight 
costs on phosphate shipments out of 
Florida (Croplife, Feb. 25, page 8). 
William H. Wilson, V-C president, 
requested the railroads to give 
prompt attention to the matter, since 
his company seriously considers “the 
possibility of using water transpor- 
tation if we cannot realize important 
economies by using the railroads.” 

Sen. Morton’s role appeared as 
that of a catalyst—a common meet- 
ing point for all involved, and it is 
believed that having launched the 
project, he will retain only a guiding 
hand as arbitrator for the groups 
and leave them to their own devices. 


available. Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


for effective, long-lasting 
foliage pest control 


More growers than ever before are finding long-lasting dieldrin one of 
the most effective insecticides for control of destructive foliage pests. 
Dieldrin controls such pests as lygus bugs, stink bugs, armyworms, 
cabbage loopers, potato flea beetles and many others. 


Dieldrin is long lasting... even rain and hot weather cannot 
discourage dieldrin’s staying power. Dieldrin can be applied as 
a spray or dust... any way you apply it, it’s easy to use. 


Shell Chemical Corporation provides you with the finest in 
technical service ... and field representatives who work with 
growers, county agents and extension 
entomologists. To help build up your sales, 
powerful national advertising timed for 
specific application pre-sells your customers. 
Complete technical information is 
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Du Pont to Expand 
Urea-Ammoniating 
Solutions Output 


WILMINGTON, DEL.— Planned 
expansion of production facilities for 
“Uramon” ammonia liquors at Du 
Pont’s Belle Works in West Virginia 
has been announced by F. M. Jorn- 
lin, nitrogen products sales manager. 

The new production facilities, part 
of the Belle - Works’ over-all mod- 
ernization program, are expected to 
be completed in 1959. The plant’s ex- 
tensive high pressure synthesis faci- 
lities are gradually being converted 
to use natural gas instead of coal 
as a basic raw material. 

In conjunction with plant modern- 
ization, the company is expanding its 
research in the development of new 
ammoniating formulations. The tech- 
nical services now available to cus- 


tomers also are being etxended both 
at the Polychemicals sales service 
laboratory near Wilmington, and in 
the field, Mr. Jornlin said. 

Recently, the department appoint- 
ed three new technical specialists, 
and the nitrogen products sales force, 
all of whom are technically trained, 
also is being enlarged. 


“Our plant modernization and ex- 
panded research programs,” Mr. 
Jornlin said, “assure producers of 
both conventional and granular mixed 
fertilizers of an increasing supply of 
high quality urea-ammoniating solu- 
tions. This is further evidence of the 
growing importance of urea as a ni- 
trogen source for the fertilizer indus- 

The Belle Works, established in 1926, 
produces ammonia; chemical inter- 
mediates for nylon; urea for ferti- 
lizers, cattle feeds, medicinals and 
adhesives; hydrogenated oils and 
other industrial chemicals; automo- 
tive anti-freeze solutions; and inter- 
mediates for plastic resins. 7 


Dow Appoints Two 


To Research Posts 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow 
Chemical Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of two researchers to key 
positions in its research organization. 

Dr. T. R. Norton, director of the 
agricultural chemicals laboratory at 
Midland for the past four years, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
the Edgar C. Britton Research Labo- 
ratory. He joined the company’s west- 
ern division. at Pittsburg, Cal., in 
1945. Before transferring to Midland 
in 1953, he was supervisor of the 
organic section of the company’s 
Pittsburg laboratory. 

Eldon L. Graham has been named 
to the company’s executive research 
staff and will serve as a technical ex- 
pert with the pilot plant coordina- 
tion group. He had been with the 
physical research laboratory since 
1947, having been appointed a project 
leader in 1953 and a group leader in 
1955. 


ting Bay — Tulsa Plont 


Tulsa, Oklahoma « 


ALL the facilities to 
supply your NH, plants, 
tanks and equipment. 


FLINT-ANCO manufacturing facilities and ware- 
house distributing centers provide one of the largest 
single sources for the NH; industry. 

ANCO is the only distributor of Flint storage tanks, 
and systems, fabricated at plants located in Tulsa and 
Memphis. These modern production-line plants contain 
more than 340,000 sq. ft. of working area. Combined 
with Anco’s four conveniently located warehouses Anco 
is able to provide equipment and service at competitive 
prices and usually in less time. 


Before you purchase NH; equipment give 
Anco’s nearest office a call. Be sure to 
ask to have your name placed on 
our mailing list. 


ANCO Manufacturing & Supply Co. 


21st at Union 
Memphis, Tenn. — 241 Industrial Ave. — WHitehall 6-1694 

East St. Louis, Ill. — 6503 St. Clair Ave. (Hy. 50) — EXpress 7-0200 

Des Moines, la. — 327 Insurance Exchange Bldg. — CHerry 4-5347 


LUther 4-6187 


Mississippi Group 
Aims for Progress 
With Organization: 


BILOXI, MISS.—Unity and p 
ress through organization was 
theme of the first annual Missisgj 
Aerial Applicators convention at | 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel in Biloxi 


Nearly all of the area’s m 
aerial applicating firms were re, 
sented at the meeting. Lt. Gov " 
roll Gartin pointed out that by 
formation of this organization 
by its continued growth, other peo 
would more readily see the aerial 
plicators problems and join with th 
in solving these problems. 


Frank Wignall, Civil A 
Administration, outlined his | 
ganization was doing toward safe 
of aircraft and flying safety ald 
with the safety precautions in the 
of poisonous chemicals. Bud Mod 
director of the Mississippi Acronj 
tics Commission, pointed out that 
organization was more interested 
helping the aerial applicators of 
sissippi than regulating them in th 
operations. 

Research and Extension se 
personnel from Mississippi State q 
lege and research personnel from ¢{ 
Delta Branch Experiment Station 
Stoneville explained the latest 
search information available and m4 
ommendations for 1957 in Mississip 


At the business meeting, last yea 
officers were reelected. They 
Mabry Anderson, Clarksdale, pre 
dent; Vic Sutter, Greenwood, vi 
president, and Larry Wade, Rolli 
Fork, secretary-treasurer. 


Reader Views 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the Feb. 11 
sue of Croplife, and particularly 
the report of the survey you ma 
among the state legislatures in refa 
ence to the model fertilizer laws. 
think this gives an excellent analys 
of the status of the proposed law a 
I think the Industry will be indebt 
to you for bringing this informati 
out in the unbiased manner in whi 
it is handled. 


We note that some of the cont 
chemists think that there is a cha 
to educate the fertilizer manuf 
turers to accept the change in me 
od of guarantee if enough educatio 
work is done. It is my personal opi 
ion that the more the fertilizer pé 
ple learn of the implications of tha 
proposed changes, the less likely ext 
they to agree. I think the manuf 
turers of Pennsylvania confirmed t de 
point of view. We understand t ml 
when the National Plant Food Ins dr 
tute survey was made, two thirds 
thé Pennsylvania manufacturers w4 the 
favorable; however at the rec@iine 
meeting in Harrisburg, Pennsylvang, 
a secret poll indicated that two 
of the manufacturers were C0 
to the changes. Ste 


This switch shows the effect of br 
manufacturers becoming acquain 
with the proposed law insofar 2S 
may affect their own business. ty 

Thanks for the splendid way y 
which you and your journal have hag s 


dled this controversial matter! $y 

E. W. Harvey 
Director of Technical Serv 

Nitrogen Division 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

New York, N.Y. T 

3 


CATTLE GRUB CONTROL 
PORTLAND, ORE.— An orga 
phosphate which is only slightly to? 
to warm-blooded animals, has “ 
trolled from 92 to 100% of all catt 
grubs in Oregon State college expcd 

ments during the past two years. 
material, known as ET-57, is given 
animals in doses by the mouth. 
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EWEST NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


at your dealer’s now! 


see a sample at your dealer’s 


Ask your dealer for a sample. See for your- 
self the advantages of using new Hi-D. An 
exclusive patented process produces a high 
density ammonium nitrate with the maxi- 
ium moisture “squeezed” out. Hi-D is made 
dry, coated dry and bagged dry. In addition, 
the controlled size and unique shape of these 
new granules assure even distribution in all 
lypes of spreading operations under all field 
conditions. Hi-D flows freely, spreads evenly, 
os put. It won’t gum-up, clog, cake or 
Nidge even on hot, humid days. 


Ammonia Nitrate contains the 2 key 
2 nitrogen — the kind of nitrogen in 
om hitrate and the kind in ammonium 
a 4 as Well! That’s not all. 100 pounds 
oot by you as much nitrogen as 159 
ioeen, ammonium sulphate or as much 
209 pounds of sodium nitrate! 
a! nitrogen in Hi-D, guaranteed at 
Blves 2-speed fertilizing action. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION — STERLINGTON, LA. — ST. LOUIS, MO. — ATLANTA, GA. — 


16.75% nitrate nitrogen goes to work fast 
for good, vigorous starts. 16.75% ammonia 
nitrogen follows up later for a sustaining 
boost to growth. 


There’s another kind of value in Hi-D, too. 
Its high density means less bulk— 10 bags 
stack in the same space as 8 bags of other 
types of nitrate. In the field this means you 
get up to 25% more nitrogen from a normal 
hopper load—you cover more ground per 
load. 

Put the crop-boosting power of Hi-D to work 
for you this season. And remember, Hi-D 
should be just one part of your program for 
productivity. Don’t forget — there’s no sub- 
stitute for balanced fertilizers. And, as a 
nitrogen supplement to the balanced fertil- 
izer your dealer recommends, there’s nothing 
better than Hi-D. See your dealer. Ask for 
Hi-D—in the green and white bag. You can 
trust Hi-D in the field and in the yield. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
sells new 


Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. 
It appears in April issues of 
Capper’s Farmer, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Prairie Farmer, 
and Farm and Ranch, March 
issue of Florida Grower and 
Rancher. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


i 


4 


| 
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Insect and Plant Disease 
Control Brought Up-to-Date 
At USDA Regional Briefings 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The last of 
four regional meetings on insect and 
plant disease control was held at Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College, 
Miss. Feb. 25-27, to complete a series 
which began at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Feb. 6. Sub- 
sequent meetings were held at the 


There's None Better! 


University of California (Feb. 13-15) ; 
and the University of Minnesota, 
(Feb. 18-20). 

Sponsored by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of USDA, topics dis- 
cussed at the four meetings centered 
around federal-state quarantines 
against importation and movement of 
insect- or disease-carrying products; 


plant-pest surveys to detect first _ 


signs of an insect or plant disease 
new to a region or a country; re- 
search to help provide tools for con- 
trol and eradication of pests already 
a problem and to keep ahead of pos- 
sible future problems; and federal- 
state programs for control and eradi- 
cation of plant disease and insect 


pests of regional or national signifi- 
cance. 


The importance of constant vigil- 
ance was emphasized in many of 
the talks made at the conferences. 
Frank A. Todd, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator of the ARS, said that 
biological warfare would bring 
rural areas of the U.S. as much 
into any future global conflict as 
urban communities. 


He noted the importance of safe- 
guards against entry and establish- 
ment of foreign “pests”—animal and 
plant diseases, as part of our nation’s 
defense against such possible attack. 


“Tf there were no barriers to plant 
disease entry, the U.S. could readily 
become the habitat for a host of plant 
diseases which are not now known in 
this country,” he said. 

Therefore, he added, there is an 
ever-increasing need for strengthen- 
ing our defenses or regulatory or- 
ganizations “to meet the potential 
threat of our modern world in peace- 


Hawaii. The Hawaii information y 


Traffic-Boosting 
: Profit-Getter from 


We’re pulling all the stops. We’re 
blanketing the corn belt with hard- 
hitting promotion .. . selling your 
customers on the benefits of Sohi- 
gro. Two... four... and up to 
six or more times a day — EVERY 
day — over their favorite farm sta- 
tions. TWICE in EVERY peak- 
season issue of their favorite state 
farm papers. 

We're telling the story of Sohi- 
gro and deep-feeding action . . . of 
Sohigro, the gentle-acting nitro- 
gen that’s easy on equipment .. . 


Backed by powerful promotion . . . packed with sales-getting extras 
best for plants . . . ‘helps build up 
soils . . . helps carry crops through 
drouth periods. We’re telling the 
story about easy-to-use Sohigro, 
the labor-saving, leach-resistant, 
quick-acting, long-lasting, free-flow- 
ing, concentrated 45% nitrogen fer- 


tilizer. 


Get set now. Stock Sohigro — 
and be ready for the walk-in sales 
we'll turn up for you. . 
Sohigro, the new nitrogen fertili- 
zer that will set sales records this 


spring. 


. stock 


Here’s the new, high-nitrogen fertilizer that 
will. bring in new trade for new profits 
from your fertilizer sales . . . NEW So- 


higro Urea, the free-flowing, prilled, 45% _ 


nitrogen fertilizer from Sohio in the bag 
that sells itself. 

The best all-nitrogen supplement for 
any complete line. Favored for all-season 
use and year-round sales. Best for plants 
- « » Soils tool Produces top results for 
increased customer satisfaction. 

For complete information, write the ad- 
dress below. 


COMPANY 


time as well as durin 
emergency.” 


Mr. Todd explained that count 
wide state-federal cooperative reg 
latory programs, with their quar. 
tine, survey, control and eradicati 
procedures, provide the basis for 
emergency organization 
knowledge required to help com 
the potential introduction by pe. 
of biological warfare against anim 
and crops. 


More knowledge of aor; 
pest problems elsewhere in the wd 
is needed to give strength to regi 
tory and control efforts, he staj 
As an example, he explained 4 
“plant pest control officials were al 
to move effectively against the Mef 
terranean fruit fly in Florida, par 
as the result of research work 


8 a natioy 


quickly adapted to the Florida sit 
tion, permitting specialists to mp 
ahead with assurance that they wa 
doing the right thing.” 

E. D. Burgess, chief of the pk 
pest control branch of Agriculty 
Research Service, Washington, 
told the groups that eradication p 
grams are being launched agai 
certain pests in the U.S., and suced 
is expected in some cases. The key 
the matter, he said, is to get such 
program under way before infesf 
tions become general over a la 
area, and also the need for pro 
research information that will pe 
public agencies to undertake agen 
sive corrective action even if init 
costs appear to be prohibitive. 


The case of the recently-inau 
rated program against the gyps 
moth was presented as a case j 
point. He said this insect has bee 
in the U.S. for about 75 years, ar 
no doubt many people wonder wh 
this pest wasn’t eradicated prompf 
ly when it iirst became known. A 
tually, efforts were made to era 
cate it, but adequate measur 
were not then available and publi 
interest lagged at a time when i 
might have been accomplished eve 

‘ under those early conditions. 


“Only since the development 
DDT has a tool become availa 
which is effective enough to warra 
an eradication program over the 
million acres in which it (gyp 
moth) exists,” he said. Mr. Burge 
went on to say that a battle of c 
tainment is worth while, since 
keeps a pest in a relatively sm 
area, compared to its potential ran 
in the U.S. Prevention of sprea 
through the years has thus saved i 
dividuals, communities, or states, 
the case may be, large amounts 
money that otherwise would be nee 
ed for control in the south and m 
west where it does not now occur, 


The speaker pointed out, howev 
that an eradication effort is m 
often an exception rather than t 
rule, and usually something short 
this is undertaken. 

Participating in the meetings, 
addition to USDA personnel, wé 
state agricultural officials, entomo 
gists, plant pathologists, nemato 
gists, and state and USDA regulat' 
officials. The meetings were all w 
attended. 


Acreage Reserve Sign-Ups 
Exceed 15 Million Acres 


WASHINGTON—Up to Feb. 15 
total of 573,833 acreage res¢ 
agreements had been signed 
farmers, placing 15,351,968 acres 
the 1957 acreage reserve part of t 
soil bank. The agreements covel 
1,707,321 acres of corn, 1,798, 
acres of cotton, 95,135 acres of 1 
40,502 acres of tobacco and 11,61 
396 acres of wheat. 


FARM SUPPLY FIRM 


FAIRMONT, MINN.—The Bax 
Farm Service Co, has been ors 
ized here by Raymond Baxter. 7 
firm will deal in feeds, fertilizer ° 
seeds. 


| 
=R TO ORDER 
| REMEMBER TO ORDER 
Bacs | 
| 
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BECOME A PART OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
TEAM...LET US TELL YOU ABOUT OUR 
NEW DEALER PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL 
QUALITY GRAIN SANITATION PRODUCTS. 


INDUSTRIAL provipes THE BEST USE-TESTED 
FUMIGANTS, INSECTICIDES AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS ON THE MARKET TODAY, PLUS 
THE TECHNICAL ADVICE AND SUPPORT OF 
OUR EXPERIENCED STAFF. 


YOU make THE PRODUCTS AVAILABLE TO 
YOUR CUSTOMERS WITH THE CONFIDENCE 
BORN OF CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE THAT 
THIS TIME, THE JOB WILL BE WELL DONE. 


WE BOTH prorit In SATISFIED, ENTHUSIASTIC 
CUSTOMERS WHO RETURN AGAIN AND 


Natiog 
e reg 
and | 
com} 
| 
culty 
on p 1 \ < 
P| WRITE OR CALL US FOR FULL DE : i | 
b. 15 
rese 
1ed 
cres 
of t 
cove! 
E PHONE BA. 129160 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Let’s Get Down to 


SPREADERS 


Aendersou cases 


Note the 
EXCLUSIVE Features 


V Longer Spreading Life 

V Less Down Time 

V Fewer Replacement Parts 
V Accurate Application 

V Customer Satisfaction 

V More Profit for You 


CONVEYOR DRIVE engineered around a cone- 
drive double-enveloping gearset. EXCLUSIVE! 
6 TEETH PULLING in mesh at all times. Greater 
power. Less wear per tooth. 


CASES, high strength, cast aluminum alloy, dust- 
proof, air-tight, corrosion resistant. 


DISTRIBUTOR CASES assembled by specialists. 
Incorporates sized gears permitting direct drive 
between 
A "Chief"' Exclusive! 
NO EXPOSED U-Joints between cases. Fewer 
wearing parts, longer life. 
A "Chief" Exclusive! 
YOUR CHOICE OF: 
a Ho 9 to 35’ @ Center Dum 
lizer Hood Attachment @ Belt over 
mpartments as desired 
Drive, P.T.O. Drive, or Drive Shaft Drive 


Manufacturers of Bulk Spreading Equipment, Bulk Feed Bodies, Bulk Transports, 
Tractor Loaders, Hydraulic Machinery, Hoists and Winches 


Contact Your "Chief" Distributor or 


HENDERSON MFG. CO. 


1203 Rockford Road S. W. 


Dept. C-247 Cedar Rapids, lowa 


cagincered gor 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


TOP CORN GROWERS—te of the top participants in Spencer Chemical 


Co.’s annual efficie 


corn growing contest examine a model of a fertilizer 


granulation plant. Bob Ehlers and Herbert Kraeger, both vocational agricul. 


ture students at Plattsmouth (Neb.) 


High School, shown here with Bob's 


father, Otto Ehlers, were among 34 top participants selected in the annual 
demonstration of efficient corn production methods sponsored by Spencer. 


Spencer Honors 
Top Participants 
In Corn Program 


KANSAS CITY — Young farmers 
from Nebraska to South Carolina, 
most of them wearing their blue 
corduroy FFA jackets, gathered in 
Kansas City and Memphis recently 
to tell how they qualified as “ef- 
ficiency experts” in the art of grow- 
ing corn. 

The group of 34 represented the 
top participants in Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co.’s annual efficient corn grow- 
ing program. Held this year in 16 
states, the program was climaxed 
with a 3-day expense-paid trip for 
the entrants judged tops in efficiency. 
Accompanied by their vocational 
agriculture teachers, winners from 
the South were entertained in Mem- 
phis, and a week later, those from 
the Midwest were feted in Kansas 
City. Activities for both groups in- 
cluded tours of industrial plants, 
sight-seeing and an honors banquet. 

To qualify for the trip each par- 
ticipant was required to grow two 
one-acre plots of corn side by side. 


On one plot he followed the usual. 


corn-growing practices used on his 
farm. On the other plot he used 


PK POULTRY FEED | 


practices which, in his judgment, 
would contribute to a more efficient 
and profitable yield. 

Although increasing efficiency and 
use of up-to-date practices were 
stressed above an attempt at maxi- 
mum yield, the average of all the 
“new practices” plots harvested by 
the winners was 114 bu. as compared 
to 74.6 bu. for the “old practices” 
plots. 


Despite greater expenditure for 
fertilizer seed, herbicides and pes- 
ticides on the new practices plot, 
the increase in yield also brought 
a decrease in unit cost of produc- 
tion. Average per bushel cost on 
the “new” plot was 62¢, 20¢ less 
than it cost to raise a bushel of 
corn on the “old” plot. 


Basic reasons for the improved 
profits and efficiency were increase 
in the number of plants per acre 
(9,600 “old” 13,800 ‘“new”) and the 
use of fertilizer. Average applica- 
tions of nitrogen went from 27.5 to 
97.7 lb. per acre. Phosphorus went 
from 27.3 to 65.8 and potash from 
23.9 to 65.1. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Net Earnings Show 
21% Gain in 1956 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Atlas Pow- 
der Co.’s net earnings from its ex- 


‘plosives and chemicals operations 


rose 21% in 1956 to a record high of 
$4,205,992, or $5.61 a common share, 
Ralph K. Gottshall, president, stated 
recently in the annual report to 
stockholders. In 1955, earnings total- 
ed $3,480,469, or $4.70 a common 
share. 

Sales and operating revenues of 
$67,080,045 in 1956 also were at a 
new high, up 11% from the $60,340,- 
583 reported for 1955. The 1956 figure 
includes sales of the Aquaness de- 
partment, which became part of the 
Atlas chemicals division in January, 
1956. The 1955 total includes sales of 
the former Atlas industrial finishes 
division until that operation was dis- 
posed of in the spring of 1955. 

Earnings before federal income 
taxes in 1956 were $9,010,992, a 29 
per cent increase over 1955 pretax 
earnings of $7,207,469. 

Common dividends of $2.40 a share 
were paid in 1956, compared with 
$2.30 a share in 1955. There were 
749,502 common shares outstanding 
on December 31, 1956, against 727,- 
526 shares a year earlier. 


WASHINGTON SUPPLY STORE 

MESA, WASH.-—Mark Bodovinitz 
and son Mark, Jr. will manage a new 
feed and fertilizer supply store here. 
The store will stock a complete line 
of Swift and Co. feeds and fertilizers. 
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William Arnold Sikkel 


UFFER APPOINTMENT—Wil- 
a Arnold Sikkel has joined the 
vricultural division of Stauffer 
emical Co. as Salesman in the 

ridwest region. His territory in- 

ludes Michigan, western Ohio and 
t, MMorthern Indiana. Mr. Sikkel served 
ith the army during World War II, 

nd currently is a major in the Mich- 
d Mb an National Guard. Mr. Sikkel was 
Monnected with the Smith Agricul- 
i- Mural Chemical Co. for seven years 
joining Stauffer. He resides 
Y Mivith his wife and three children in 
d Mich. 


st. Regis Paper Co. 
Reports Peak Sales 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
ales and net income for 1956 reached 
ecord levels, according to prelimi- 
ary figures in a recent company 
tatement. Directors indicated that 
et sales were approximately $330,- 
00,000, compared with $257,056,527 
d Mor 1955. 

e The company’s profit from opera- 
amounted to about $46,700,000 
e Hn 1956, compared with $38,816,830 
Bn 1955. 

0 Net income for 1956 reached a 
t Bevel of $22,500,000, equal after pre- 
n Merred dividends, to about $3.15 a 
share on 6,953,990 shares outstand- 
ng at the end of the year. This com- 
pared with $19,047,755, equal to $2.95 
B share on 6,266,115 common shares 
outstanding at the close of 1955. 


The company reported that if re- 

ults of its recently acquired com- 
- H@Panies had been included for the full 
- BByear, net sales would have been in 
s Mgexcess of $340,000,000 with net in- 
f @gcome at about $23,300,000, equal after 
, dividends to approximate- 
1 By $3.27 a share on the 6,953,990 com- 
) HMon shares outstanding at the end 
of the year, 


EC: George Krieger in 
4 New Ethyl Corp. Post 


YORK —C. George Krieger 
n named special assistant to 
. mes E. Boudreau, director of pub- 
Telations for the Ethyl Corp., 
has announced. Mr. Krieger, 

“pedal for his activities in the 

len Agricultural Chemicals 
" — been with Ethyl since 
B.. IS new assignment will be in 
agricultural field, with emphasis 
elping farmers to realize maxi- 
, um benefits of power equipment. 


ole in One 


e 

h 
not OCH, CAL.—Harold Smart is 
bat y 4 skillful airplane pilot dust- 
hi A lucky if not-an equally skill- 
4 . er. Mr. Smart, who owns a 
ad usting concern in Brentwood 
made a hole in one on the 
my te unicipal Golf Links—after 
4 nd months playing the game. 
seven witnesses to at- 
€ feat—accomplished with 


seven j 
Ole Of the eo en iron on the ninth 


V 
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Advisory Group 
Asks for Farm 
Adjustment Guides 


WASHINGTON — A research pro- 
gram aimed at providing guidelines 
for present-day and long-range farm 
production has been requested by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
duction economics research advisory 
committee. 


During the group’s recent meeting 
in Washington the need for additional 
research information to help farmers 
and industry make adjustments when 
necessary was emphasized. Economic 
studies to guide the development of 
public programs in agriculture were 
especially underlined. 

The committee, established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, meets annually. Research pro- 
posals for new or expanded studies in 
eight categories were considered by 
the committee. Among them were: 

Adjustments in farming: Research 


to provide a basis for determining al- 
ternative farm program proposals, for 
evaluating the effectiveness of pres- 
ent new programs and for guiding de- 
velopment of various public assist- 
ance programs. 

Production, income and costs: Re- 
search to determine farm production 
response to changes in technology, 
cost of production, and cost-price rel- 
ationships. 


Farming efficiency: Research to 
measure and evaluate the effects of 
specific technological changes on 
farming, including the impact of tech- 
nology on livestock production. 

Farm labor: Research on impacts 
of technology and farm adjustment 
programs on labor needs and the ef- 
fect of labor supplies on technology. 

Farm finance: Research on new 
types of credit arrangements to help 
make adjustments for specific farming 
types and situations. Nation-wide re- 
search on the financial condition of 
farmers. 

Resource use and development: Re- 
search on existing water laws and on 
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proposed changes in water laws. 

Land values and land tenure: Stu- 
dies on the effects of government 
farm programs on farm land values 
and the tenure system. 

Forestry and timber production: 
Research on timber production to ob- 
tain information on costs and returns 
under different conditions. 


AWARDS PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON—The Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn. has announced 
that this coming June it will present 
six medals and awards for outstand- 
ing teaching of chemistry at the un- 
der-graduate level in American col- 
leges and universities. These awards 
are being made in recognition of the 
vital importance of work done by col- 
lege teachers in the training and in- 
spiring of the future scientists and 
other technical graduates essential to 
the nation’s progress. Cash awards of 
$1,000 each as well as medals and 
citations, will be granted to the win- 
ners. 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM 
* BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE * and a 
diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 


erow quality 


You name the row crop—and you'll find that it 
grows better, produces more, brings higher prices, when 
it is supplied with plenty of available Potash. 


Nature can go only so far in providing vitally needed 
Potash. Fast-growing, high-producing crops can easily 
exhaust the available soil supply—and then it’s up 

to you. That’s why it’s good business to be sure your 
fertilizer program includes plenty of PotasH—either in 
your mixed fertilizers or as a supplemental application. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation is a basic supplier of 
Potash. Consult your fertilizer dealer today and be sure to specify 
plenty of TRoNA® Potash, the vitally needed plant food. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices + 3030 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
235 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
1320 $.W. BROADWAY, PORTLAND 1, OREGON 
214 WALTON BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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LIQUID FERTILIZER APPLICATORS 


bays 
hing 
‘ If you’re still wondering whether the proven benefits of An- NEW SWIFT & CO. PLANT—Above photos show views of the new 40,000- 
hydrous Ammonia or high-nitrogen solutions are practical, ton-a-year fertilizer plant of Swift & Co., St. Joseph, Mo. The firm held an 


: . open house for the public on Feb. 17 (Croplife, Feb. 18, page 1) and for dealers 
economical and profitable on your farm— you should know and other business associates the previous day. Top photo shows front of new 


more about Dempster LiquiJectors.* Highest in accuracy and office and loading dock. Center photo is looking down the aisle in the storage 
efficiency of application, the complete Dempster LiquiJector line bins, with visitors being shown the facilities. Bottom photo is general view of 
of applicators is designed to meet any farm conditions — type part of the crowd of visitors who attended the open house on Feb. 17. The 
of soil, acreage, row crop, field crop or pastures...large or new plant will serve a territory comprising western Missouri, and the states 
light tractor power... NH, or solutions. Moreover, with most of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and part of Oklahoma. These areas were for- 
LiquiJector models you can combine the application with your os oo by Swift's plants in Mason City, Iowa and National Stock 


other operations — plowing, tilling, planting or cultivating... 
saving time, manpower and tractor power. 


FLEX-A-FOAM 
DUST MASK 


(no other product like it 
+ «+ anywhere) 


Dempster 3-point hitch hydraulic lift NH3 Semi-mounted NH3_ LiquiJector, with us 


pump. ill permit use of variety o trol valve—perfectly balanced, highl n: i 

3-point hitch tools in combination with maneuverable, accurate and poncho: te 6 % Here > everything that 
application. Plow, plant, till as you fertilize. 


management and worker alike 
: could possibly want in 
a dust respirator! 


1. Form-fitting design: | 4. Easy-breathing comfort: 

Self-adjusting to any size and Easier to breathe through and 
shape of face without pres- talk through than an ordinary Th 
sure or irritating discomfort. pocket handkerchief. in 
2. Attractive styling: 5. Feather-like weight: let trade 

é ype S LiquijJectors. Equipped with Alu- Quickly mounted D-100 and D-60 anhy- martly designed to suit the 6. Simplici d eats Pape) 

: minum, Ni-Resist or Cast Iron metering | drous ammonia LiquiJectors, with flow most discriminating wearer. » simplicity and economy: — Ab, 

t pump for corrosive or non-corrosive liquid control valve, for smaller acreage and Only 4 tough, long-wearing 00U 
fertilizers and solutions. low cost. 3. Filtering efficiency: inter-locking parts — all Spent 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 washable. Pure latex filter every 

times smaller than the eye outwears throw-away type 

*Write for the new Dempster Liquidector can see. more than 100 to 1. 


FARM Book—complete details and illustrations. No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
DEMPSTER BEATRICE, NEBRASKA | 
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does it cost the dealer to 
yy} a ton of fertilizer? A cost fig- 
be is hard to pin down and because 
this difficulty, there 1s little in- 
brmation available which might be 
keful as a guide for comparison pur- 
ges, The Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
itute, Inc. has provided a real 
brvice to all dealers in making a 
pst-per-ton survey. Many dealers 
il] be surprised to learn that it 
psts more to merchandise a ton of 
brtilizer than they had realized. A 
reat deal of planning went into the 
febraska survey to make it accur- 
e and we agree with Leo L. John- 
bn, field secretary of the Nebraska 
ertilizer Institute that this survey 
“rather interesting.” 
The results of the survey showed 
at the Nebraska dealer’s cost on 
per-ton basis, not including an al- 
bwance for profit, are as follows: 


What 


-92 
ling costs—rent, lights, water, elec- 
tricity, one girl and two men....... fe 
@akage 
dvertising COStS 
ad debts 
ontributions and donations .22 
ventory INsUraNC@ 45 
Total cost per ton .....eeeeeeeees $9.62 


James Kenner, Nebraska banker, 
ast president of the Nebraska 
Bankers Assn., and long-time friend 
f the industry who has a thorough 
asp of the meaning of proper fer- 
lization on farms, offers some 
orthwhile comments on the Ne- 
raska Fertilizer Institute’s survey. 
says Mr. Kenner: “If all of these 
lhings (storage, taxes, selling costs, 
te.) were analyzed and considered 
hen operating a fertilizer business, 
here would not be any price cut- 
ing by the dealers and better serv- 
e would be given to the customer.” 
age ja Mr. Kenner also makes some sug- 
of Mepcstions to dealers who want to 
The Make their operations more success- 
and profitable. They are: 


ock 1, Have a long range aspect of 
the business future. 


2. Obtain maximum amount of 
help with minimum expense. 

8. Standardization of the in- 
ventory. 

4. Know your costs of opera- 
tion—unit-wise and total. 


5. Removal of dead or slow 
moving stock. 
6. Persistence. 


isconsin Firm 
as A Plan 


An understanding of the farmer 
and his everyday problems is credited 
by the management of the Hanley 
Mplement Co., Sun Prairie, Wis., 
ot establishing the firm as one of 
pe leading farm suppliers in the 
= The company’s selling program 
. d on Personal contact, credit 

he with income and an aware- 
“ss that farmers have special needs. 


Hanley management believes 
ration advertising in its 
eee Radio, television, news- 
Abe and direct mail are used. 
oe a of the gross sales is 
advertising budget 


A repu 


oe tation for service and fair 
's carefully maintained. A 
hich © of goodwill is a commodity 

money won’t buy but which 


Omes f i i i 
onding years of fair dealing with 


The Hanley 


stor 
on used @ € promotes trade- 


quipment and actually 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


shows a profit in the resale of rebuilt 
items. 

The personal touch in selling is 
stressed, The outside salesmen know 
the farmers in their areas and treat 
them as friends. Visiting with farm- 
ers may not immediately make a sale 


/but eventually it usually does, the 


management feels. 

Demonstrations play an important 
role in the Hanley merchandising 
scheme. 


Employee bonuses are paid for 
leads. Every person in the store is 


eligible for bonuses. This makes 
the entire staff eager to make sales 
and keeps morale high while in- 
creasing business for the store. 


The Hanley store has achieved the 
success it deserves but it hasn’t come 
from hit-and-miss merchandising, as 
is evident from scanning its careful- 
ly planned program. 


Trend to Ten 


More manufacturers will, one by 
one, adopt decimal packaging to re- 
place the long-established custom of 
selling certain products by the dozen 
or by the gross. Market observers 
feel, however, that the trend is slow 
moving and will probably take many 
years. When it comes, it will mean 
that the salesman’s task will be 
eased considerably. The trend, how- 
ever, has already given us nostalgic 
feelings about a “baker’s dozen,” 
“half a dozen” and similar selling ex- 
pressions which have become so well 


established over the years. 
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Decreases in 1956 


MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin ferti- 
lizer shipments during 1956 totaled 
408,221 tons, a decrease of 3.28% 
from 422,044 tons in 1955, according 
to the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The 1956 total was comprised of 
308,180 tons of complete mixed goods, 
69,049 tons of phosphate and potash 
mixtures, 3,282 tons of superphos- 
phates and 27,710 tons of other ma- 
terials. 


CORN BORER CONTROL 

Latest recommendations on how to 
get good and profitable control of 
corn borers in field corn have been 
published by the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture. This new 
publication is Circular 768, ‘“Control- 
ling Corn Borers in Field Corn With 
Insecticides,” by W. H. Luckmann 
and H. B. Petty. 


Stock CH EMAGRO ‘ina Become 


“Herbicide Headquarters” in your Area! 


CHEMAGRO 
WEED & BRUSH 
KILLERS 


Tom ace 
Chom 
HC 
PATS 


Midwest. 


2,4,5-T per gal. 


1957 can be your big year for herbicide sales and profits 
if you act now to take full advantage of CHEMAGRO’S 
powerful Weed and Brush Killer promotion in the 


CHEMAGRO 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T Herbicides, formerly 
sold under the well-known “Pittsburgh” name, are 
now marketed by a company whose only business is 
agricultural chemicals! You can count on CHEMAGRO 
for quality products, sound promotion, and a profitable 
share of the herbicide business in your area. So don’t 
delay! Order these field-tested CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
from your farm supply distributor today! 


ESTER WEED KILLER 40 ESTER WEED KILLER 44 
Butyl Ester. 2.65 Ibs. of 2, 4-D Isopropyl Esters. 3.34 lbs. of 
acid per gal.. 2,A-D acid per gal. 
AMINE WEED KILLER 40 ESTER WEED KILLER D-4 
Dimethylamine. 4 lbs. of 2,4-D Isooctyl Ester. 4 Ibs. of 2,4-D 
acid per gal. acid per gal. Low Volatile. 
BRUSH KILLER 22 BRUSH KILLER LO VOL4 
Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. Low volatile Isooctyl Ester. 
2 Ibs. of 2,4-D and 2 lbs. of 4 lbs. of 2,4,5-T per gal. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Field-Tested! 


power. 


Each CHEMAGRO 
formulation is 
field-tested to as- 
sure your custo- 
mers of consistent 
top quality and 
maximum weed 


and brush killing 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Readily Available! 


Stocked at con- 
veniently located 
warehouses and 
available through 
leading distribu- 
tors—your assur- 
ance of adequate 
suppliesa n d 
prompt deliveries. 


CHEMAGRO Herbicides 
are Advertised! 


Free folders, ban- 
ners, wall charts 
and decals—plus 
newspaper mats 
and radio spots— 
back up regular 
CHEMAGRO ads in 
leading state farm 
magazines, 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 1957 CHEMAGRO HERBICIDE PROGRAM 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 
fr 


437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y. 


MIDWESTERN OFFICES IN ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 
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Enthusiasm for 
Soil Pays Off 


For lowa Firm 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


A new farm supply store at Charles 
City, Iowa is owned by the Sar Seed 
Co., and it attracts farmers and gar- 
deners who find a wide variety of 
farm and garden merchandise, in- 
cluding fertilizers, on display. 

Robert and Allen Sar, owners, are 
fertilizer and seed enthusiasts. They 
like to talk soil, fertilizer and seed 
conditions with customers, no matter 
if those customers have a 360 acre 
farm or a small 15 by 20 ft. vegetable 
garden. And this enthusiasm carries 
over to the customers who really 


like to shop at this store. 


There is a long history behind the 
Sar enterprise. The Charles City 
store is entirely retail in its opera- 
tion, but the Sars also have a large 
hybrid corn seed farm nearby, and 
they have seed corn dealers over 
many parts of Iowa and Minnesota. 


The retail store was built more 
than two years ago, because the 
Sar brothers had ideas on how an 
ideal seed and fertilizer store 
should look. And they have come 
up with an excellent one. 


Robert was president in 1956 of 
the Iowa Crop Improvement Assn. 
and has been active for many years 
in the work of this group. Conscious 
of the educational work which needs 
to be done constantly on- soil con- 
ditioning, seeds, etc., Mr. Sar regular- 
ly has on display an unusually large 
number of folders on these subjects. 

Very few customers get out of this 
retail store without having Robert or 
Allen Sar or an employe suggest they 
take along a few folders to read to 
raise better crops. “There’s a wealth 
of valuable information in those 
folders,” Robert Sar says, “and we 
want people to know about it.” 

The store has fertilizer for both 
gardeners and farmers. Farm chemi- 
cals are sold in packages, cans or in 
bulk. Individual customers can find 
merchandise here, and custom spray- 
er operators also come here for sup- 
plies. In addition the firm handles 
seeds, plants, bulbs, garden tools, 
power mowers and other items for 
use in tilling the soil and raising 
crops. 

“The local response to our store 
and its products has been excellent,” 
states Robert Sar, “and we have 
proved to ourselves that a neat, 
visual, well stocked farm supply store 
can be a paying proposition in the 
average city. We could expand our 


AT IOWA FIRM—In the top photo 
is a scene at the Sar Seed Co., Char- 
les City, Iowa, showing the displays 
at the firm’s Seed and Fertilizer 
Show. In the lower photo Robert Sar, 
right, is shown making a sale to a 
customer. 


lines if we wished, but at present we 
do not have the room.” 

Robert Sar is always willing to 
travel about the state to give talks 
pertinent to raising better crops. He 
has made many such appearances. He 
also has appeared before many gar- 
den clubs, locally and elsewhere to 
detail methods of raising vegetables, 
or planning and growing flower gar- 
dens. Publicity of this type has help- 
ed make the Sars better known and 
is reflected in increased patronage at 
their store. 


Last year the Sar brothers put 
on a Seed & Fertilizer Show at a 
local hall during February. They 
had a full day of talks, slides, 
movies and displays and many farm 
folks attended despite bad weather. 
The Sars showed that they were 
good merchants, for at this meeting 
they had numerous merchandise 
displays of the products they sell. 
There were also many attendance 
prizes for those coming to the 
meeting. 


“We really went overboard on this 
show, but we felt that it was very 
much worthwhile,” says Robert Sar, 
“and we also plan to make it an an- 
nual event. The total cost was about 
$400 to us, but we asked for no sup- 
plier help. If a dealer would put on 
such a one day show, with supplier 
help, the net cost to him would be 
much lower, I am sure. But farmers 
like to attend winter and early spring 
shows. That is the time to reach 
them with the seed and fertilizer 
story. It’s hard to get time to talk 
to them when they are on the fields, 
busy with spring work.” 

Another way in which the Sars 
publicize their store and their hybrid 
seed corn is via advertising in a two 
state farm paper, and on radio spots. 
Some TV advertising has been tried, 

(Continued on page 23) 


Illinois Farmers 
Only Half Way to 
Top Corn Yields 


URBANA, ILL. —TIllinois farmers 
have made only a little more than 
half as much progress in boosting 
corn yields with soil treatments as 
they could make. A. L. Lang, Uni- 
versity of Illinois agronomist, backs 
up this statement with 1956 yield 
figures from 2,239 corn plots on the 
23 soil experiment fields over the 
state. 

Mr. Lang points out that corn 
yields on all untreated soil plots 
averaged 27 bu. an acre in 1956. On 
the plots where the best soil treat- 
ments were applied, yields averaged 
97 bu. an acre. The average corn yield 
for all Illinois farms last year was 
68 bu. an acre. 

Farmers did average 41 bushels 
more corn an acre by using soil treat- 
ments than they might have if they 
had used no treatment at all. But if 
all farmers had followed the best 
balanced fertility program that we 
know how to use, Mr. Lang says they 
would have been able to average an- 
other 29 bu. an acre. 


If this extra yield had been ob- 
tained on all of the 8.8 million acres 
harvested in [Illinois in 1956, it 
would have added more than 257 
million bushels to the crop. At 
$1.25 bu., farmers would have had 
$322 million more income from _ 
corn. 


On the dark soils untreated plots 
averaged 46 bu. an acre, while those 
with full treatment made 108 bu. On 
the light soils, the untreated plots 
averaged 11 bu. while the full-treat- 
ment plots made 92 bu. i 

Illinois farmers have made real 
progress in maintaining and increas- 
ing crop yields by following the les- 
sons learned from the soil experiment 
fields, Mr. Lang points out. But he 
likes to cite the yield records of the 
plots where the best balanced ferti- 
lity program was practiced. It shows 
room to boost our crop yields. 

The 23 soil experiment fields are 
part of the research and extension 
program of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. Located to 
give a cross section of all types of 
soil in the state, they are showing 
how farmers can get top yields from 
their land year after year. 


Nebraska Sales 
Cost Per Ton of 
Fertilizer $9.62 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A series of 
three dealer meetings, sponsored py 
the Nebraska Fertilizer Institute 
Inc., had a total attendance of 175 
fertilizer dealers who were told that 
the average cost of doing business jp 
Nebraska for the average retailer 
totals $9.62 per ton (see the “Over 
the Counter” department in this js. 
sue). 

The cost figure, a finding of the Ne. 
braska Fertilizer Institute, was re. 
ported by James Kenner, past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers Assn, 
who spoke on the topic, “What It 
Takes to Become a Fertilizer Deal- 
er.” 

Mark Weldon and Dr. Leon Ches. 
nin of the soils department, college of 
agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
jointly discussed “Diagnostic Inspec. 
tion of Plants for Trace Element De- 
ficiencies.” The main elements named 
were iron, zinc, boron, copper and 
manganese. Dr. Chesnin cautioned 
the manufacturers of these trace ele- 
ments that they should include on 
the bag the instructions for their use 
and not to apply an amount that 
may be toxic to the growing plant. 
He further stated that the future 
may bring about a wide use of trace 
elements provided that they were 
used and applied correctly at the 
present time. 


R. W. Alistetter, vice president, 
National Plant Food Institute, spoke 
on “Fertilizer Economics.” He point- 
ed out that too few fertilizer dealers 
ever take the time to give their fer- 
tilizer program the economic analysis 
that it deserves, especially if it is in 
conjunction with some other phase of 
their business. Mr. Allstetter further 
stated that dealers should advise 
the grower that a small increase in 
the yield means a large economic 
gain. 

In addition to the series of three 
meetings, a conference was held in 
Kearney, Neb., sponsored by the 
Kearney fertilizer dealers and the in- 
stitute for farmers in that area. 
Nearly 250 farmers attended and, Mp , 
with the exception of Mr. Kenner and iit 
Dr. Chesnin, the above mentioned 
speakers spoke on the same subjects. 


GREETING THE NEWCOMERS 


A Welcoming Plan Can Turn 
New Residents Into Customers 


In the trade area of every farm 
supply dealer, there are some new 
farmers moving in every year, as 
other farmers retire, move away or 
die. Because of this constant change 
in population, the alert dealer needs 
to be quick to know where the new 
families are located and quick to 
make the acquaintance of such farm- 
ers and welcome them to the com- 
munity. 

If the dealer does not have the 
time to visit such new farmers per- 
sonally, then he can send them a wel- 
coming letter. In any event it is a 
matter which should not be let slide, 
even for a day, because some com- 
petitor may get ahead of you, and get 
this new farmer’s fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and other farm supply business. 

While farm supply dealers have 


made a great improvement in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their 
merchandising ideas in the past dec- 
ade, they are still not up to par with 
other retailers when it comes to wel- 
coming newcomers in the area. This 
is one department of a dealer’s mer- 
chandising program which can stand 
considerable bolstering. Always 
member, a good welcoming program 
can be highly profitable. By getting 
to a newcomer first and gaining his 
friendship and confidence you stand 
to gain $500 to $2,000 in extra vol- 
ume annually, depending upon the 
purchasing power of that newcomer. 
So it is worth the effort. ; 

In many areas of the country, *t 
is true, merchants have the advantage 
of welcoming services conducted by) 

(Continued on page 15) 
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GREETING NEWCOMERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


. od in that department. In 
pe these welcoming bu- 
en es extended their activities 
ae areas, visiting new farmers 
muy as town and city residents. 
fact, there are sO many of yo 
oming bureaus today, that the 
ber who wishes to handle the prob- 
in that manner will have little 


making the proper arrange- 


nts. 

do this job yourself, it is 
because the average 
rm supply dealer is continually 
sy with more than one manage- 
ent task, he is often likely to slip 
, on maintaining this welcoming 
prvice. That is why some dealers 
bel they would rather have a pro- 
\ssional company do the job, and 
» it right and continue it on time. 


However, even if the dealer sub= 
thes to such welcoming service, 
ere are points in the welcoming 
am where he can add his own 
sonal touch, and he can institute 
si Meollow-up system to make the pro- 
more effective. 
a | ere is the program followed by 
e retailer who uses @ professional 
scoming service: He has subscribed 
'S: MM uch a service for eight years and 
. es it very much. He reports it has 
a Iped him gain many new customers 
and increased his business 
er the years by thousands of dol- 


8. 
The cost? This bureau turns over 


him the names of about 20 new- 
mer families per month, and for 
is it receives 75¢ per newcomer 
om the retailer. The retailer has 


bstess fills out and gives to the new- 
mer in the trade area. The copy 
llows: 

he Ma This card will introduce you to 
e Jones Store . . . where you will 
d quality merchandise, reasonable 


+ ices and excellent service. 

7 “We invite (name of newcomer) to 
” bme in and get acquainted and pre- 
a nt this card for a useful free gift. 
fae deliver free of charge, and you'll 


dit easy to shop with our charge 
count service . . . Just phone us 
ytime .. .” 


se fag oe farm supply dealer can make 
in Me bis own card and give it to the 
ric =hostess who visits the 

pweomers. She will be glad to use 
| cards you give her. So make them 
in @™@cndly, good will building and sales 
he Mapoducing cards. 


You will find that when you offer 
a he newcomer a gift, he will come 
nd hand get it. That is your chance 

0 meet him and talk with him. 
ou may even sell him some ferti- 
ier or other farm supplies. It 
— sts you about 75¢ a newcomer, 

plus the gift to get him to come to 
you. That may be a small price to 
pay for getting a new account. 


The retailer with the plan above 
nds out a letter after two weeks to 
who have not brought in the 
ards which the welcoming hostess 


S BR: them at the time of her visit. 
8 letter says: 


the “Watching waiting . . . won- 
Ting... That’s us... Watching 
door . . . waiting to see 
through it... and won- 

is Memb why you haven’t! You'll re- 
that the welcome hostess 

A egy you on our behalf, left 
card with you which is 
tee at our store for a wel- 
gift. We're sorry that as yet 
wt had the opportunity of 
™ mend this card, but we hope 
oD in €n you have time, you will 
' may bene may meet you and so 
ters ome acquainted with our 
bin ces that will make your 
ondy this store convenient and 
, Tetailer who uses this letter 
ad nat it does bring in those new- 
who had been hesitant about 


ade up his own card which the | 


coming in. So that extra letter pays. 


You can send one out, too, if you 


wish to follow up on a welcoming 
service. 


After newcomers have come to the 
store and secured their gifts, then the 
retailer sends them this letter after 
a week. 

“We're curious... Yes... dis- 
regarding that old expression about 
‘curiosity killing the cat.’ 

“Thank you for your visit... 
meeting you was a pleasure. Now we 
are curious to know if you like us. 
Won’t you please take a moment to 
fill in the enclosed card so we may 
know just what you thought of us on 
your first visit? Remember, we are 
always ready with an _ especially 
warm greeting for our welcome ser- 
vice friend and hope that you will 
drop in and see us whenever you need 


anything in our line . . . We hope, 
too, that you will make use of our 
free delivery service, charge account 
service, and lay-away plan, services 
especially designed to make your 
shopping at our store convenient 


and pleasant. 


Cordially, 
J. M. Jones, President 
Jones Store.” 

The card which accompanies this 


letter states: 


“In order to serve you better, we 


will appreciate it if you will fill in 


this card and mail to us. 
“Were you served promptly? .... 
“Were you served intelligently? ... 
“Did you find what you want- 


ed? .... 


“Would you like to avail yourself 


of our charge account service? .... 


PRONG. 


Do you welcome newcomers to your 
trade area as thoroughly as this, and 
in as friendly a manner? If you don’t, 
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then it means that you are missing 
a merchandising bet which can bring 
you more business. The wise farm 
supply dealer will not be too busy 
to work out a systematic, friendly 
welcoming service to newcomers. 


Maine Appointment 


AUGUSTA, MAINE—E. L. New- 
dick, Maine agriculture commission- 
er, has announced the appointment 
of Paul J. Eastman of Hallowell, as 
head of the department’s Division of 
Plant Industry. Mr. Eastman had 
been assistant head of the Plant In- 
dustry Division since 1949. 


SOIL TESTS 


FARGO, N.D. — North Dakota 
farmers submitted 2,877 soil samples 
to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College soil testing laboratory in fis- 
cal 1955-56. Of these, 53% were 
rated very low, 21% low, 16% me- 
dium and 10% high in their capacity 
to furnish phosphorus to crops. 


FOR MORE PRODUCTION, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate contains TWO kinds 
of plant nitrogen. Quick-acting nitrate 
nitrogen that gets crops started fast . . . 
and long-lasting ammonia nitrogen that 
resists leaching and feeds your crops 
steadily during the important growing 
months that follow. 

FOR LOW-COST NITROGEN, LION is 
the brand. Lion Ammonium Nitrate is 
guaranteed to contain 33.5% nitrogen, 
which means lower-cost nitrogen for 
your crops... more for your money 1n 
bigger crop yields. 

FOR EASIER SPREADING, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate is in pellet form. These 


"This advertisement is part of 
a continuing Monsanto campaign 
to help you sell 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE" 


You get bigger yields with LION 


GROW MORE PROFITABLY .. . Weed Killers 
Brush Killers * DDT and Parathion 
Insecticides * Medo-Green® Silage Preserv- 
ative + Phosphates (Liquid and Solid) 


pellets are specially coated to withstand 
caking . . . then packed in specially lined, 
moisture-resistant bags. Here’s double 
assurance Lion brand will flow freely, 
spread evenly after shipment or storage. 


MADE BY WORLD’S LARGEST. Lion 
Brand Ammonium Nitrate is made by 
Monsanto Chemical Company, world’s 
largest producer of prilled ammonium 
nitrate—and your most reliable source of 
low-cost nitrogen. Save money. Buy Lion! 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Build- 
ing, El Dorado, Ark.; 1220 N ational Bank 
of Commerce Building, New Orleans 12, 
La.; 1401 Peachtree St., Atlanta 9, Ga. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY * ST, LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Detective Suggests 
Do's, Don'ts for 


Convention Goers 


CINCINNATI—‘“When you attend 
conventions, the sharpies will get you 
unless you observe some common 
sense rules of conduct.” 

This was the warning 40 members 
and guests of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club heard at a monthly dinner meet- 
ing in the Cincinnati Club. The 
speaker was Flora J. Niswonger, 
Cincinnati police department detec- 
tive, who covers the local hotel beat. 
Some of his suggestions were: ; 

Don’t carry a large amount of cash 
or wear expensive jewelry, and don’t 
drink or gamble with strangers—even 
though they’re wearing convention 
badges. 

Never wear your convention badge 
when away from the convention ho- 
tel. This identifies you as a conven- 
tioneer, and is an invitation for the 
sharpies to close in on you with any 


one or more of scores of flim-flam 
rackets. When you’re on the street, 
carry your badge in a coat pocket. 
Never leave it in your room, where 
it can be stolen and used to advan- 
tage by a sharpie. 

When you’re walking down a hotel 
hallway and see a crap game under- 
way in a bedroom, keep on walking. 
Even though every one in the game 
is wearing a convention badge, it’s a 
good bet some of them are profession- 
als and they'll take your bankroll. 
They’re so adept they can beat your 
ears off with honest dice, but they'll 
do it even more easily with the 
crooked dice they always have avail- 
able. Using crooked dice, Detective 
Niswonger demonstrated how these 
are used by professionals. 


When going out for an evening’s 
fun, don’t ask a hotel bellboy or a 
cab driver where to go. They’re pret- 
ty likely to steer you to a “clip” joint. 
And when visiting night clubs, beware 
of places with dim lights. In these, 
unpleasant things can happen to you 
and they frequently do. 

Most men carry their wallets in the 


lefthand trousers pocket, where it 
is easy for pickpockets to reach them. 
If the wallet is carried in the right- 
hand trousers pocket, it’s much less 
likely to be stolen, because there are 
very few lefthanded pickpockets. 


"Scalped Field" Produces 
Bumper Corn Yield 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A Mich- 
igan agronomist reports that a 
“scalped” field, stripped of its topsoil, 
yielded 75 to 80 bu. corn per acre, 
when fertilizer and other good soil 
management methods were used in 
four-year tests. 


Dr. J. F. Davis, of Michigan State 
University says that this scalped field 
produced only 25 bu. of corn per acre 
before the soil-building program was 
begun. The renovation job, he says, 
was accompanied by a rotation of 
corn, oats, alfalfa, alfalfa; or with 
a green manuring and stable manure 
program. Mr. Davis reports that ade- 
quate amounts of fertilizer were used 
in the tests. 


AGRICULTURAL CGHEMICALS 


From a nation-wide recognized producer of 


EFFECTIVE CHEMICALS 

QUALITY CONTROL 
CONVENIENT STOCKS 
DEPENDABLE SUPPLIER 


agricultural chemicals a wide variety of depend- 


able pesticides is available which includes spray 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


materials, dusts, and granular products. 


There are real advantages in stocking depend- 
able PENCO agricultural chemicals . 
ers in the MIDWEST, North, East, South and 
West have discovered. 


. . so deal- 


A complete bulletin service together with techni- 


cal assistance aids in an ever growing sales 


volume. Look to PENCO in '57. 


IN THE MIDWEST — write or telephone for bulletins and other information 
to the PENNSALT CHEMICALS Northern Agricultural Chemicals office, 309 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois. Phone Aurora 6-8545. 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Ten 
Farming is a highly competiti 

business, and without skill ang go 
management, security on a farm 
an illusion. Education is no gy 
antee of success in farming. Its jj 
portance is often underemphasi, 
by those who do not have it. , 
overemphasized by those who do, 


Farming is steadily becomi 
more of a complex science, T 
successful farmer has to be abreg 
of that which is new and better 
crop and livestock production: 
has to be willing to accept ne 
ideas. Education helps him m; 
these adjustments and on the ave 
age make the most money. 


Experience is definitely needg 
and education is not a substity 
for it. Getting farm experien 
takes time; it’s a growth... readij 
a book will never teach a pers 
how to milk a cow, but a good b 
letin on feeding cows will be 
great help. 


The trouble with experience j 
one farmer just doesn’t get enoug 
of it. If he could spend ten o 
more years visiting hundreds 0 
good farmers, as well as sever: 
experiment stations, finding ou 
from them direct, what succeed 
and what fails—well that 
be experience. 


Environment means much. 
farmer’s neighbors should be go 
farmers. A farmer should not pit 
a community where its leaders fig 
progress. Tradition can be t 
enemy of progress. Changes a 
coming and coming fast and 4 
farmers should be willing to me 
them. The same thing applies to : 
towns, just as it applies to the co 
try. 

A farmer must be in position 
compete, because there are six m 
lion other farmers in the U.S. Far 
ers just can’t buy cars, bath tul 
refrigerators, electric stoves, g04 
clothes, furniture, build god 
churches, nor support good schoo 
and roads with poor yields. 


Nebraska Corn Borer 
Damage Estimated 
At Over $5 Million 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Corn boré 
damage in Nebraska during 1956 
estimated at well over $5,000,0 
Lloyd Andersen, University of ! 
braska assistant Extension entom0 
gist, reports. 

A European corn borer survey 
cently completed by Mr. Anders 
shows a total loss of 3,396,541 1 
over the state. The greatest dama 
was suffered in irrigated corn of t 
central counties, and caused by t 
second generation borers. 

“The loss in central Nebraska W 
a result of increased use of irrigal! 
in that section,” Mr. Andersen stat¢ 
“The least infestation was found 
the southeast counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


Aurora, Ill. TACOMA, WASHINGTON Bryan, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. Portland, Ore. 


WESTERN DIVISION — PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Producing Chemicals for Farm, Home and Industry for Over 106 Years 


“In our survey we made five st 
per county checking 25 corn stal 
at each stop. From this we fisu! 
the borers per 100 plants and th 
calculated the per cent loss. Dol 
value is figured at $1.50 bu.” 

Although borer infestation has 
clined sharply in southeast Nebras 
and other sections, it is still a ““ 
serious pest, he added. 
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LOOK TO 
NATIONAL 
POTASH 

FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Backed by the skills and experience of 

its parent companies — Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Company and Freeport 
Sulphur Company — NaTIoNAL PotasH 
offers important advantages as a 
dependable source of quality potash. 


NATIONAL’S mining operations and refining 
processes will include the very latest 
industry techniques, and its storage and 
shipping facilities have been planned 

to meet efficiently the demand of the 
peak fertilizer season. 


In addition, NATIONAL PoTasH provides a 
free, comprehensive Technical Service 

to help manufacturers with granulation, 
formulation and other production 
problems. Write for complete information. 
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IATIONAL 


JOTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drep in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5650—Seed 
Treater Attachment 


Two different seed treating chemi- 
cals may now be applied simulta- 
neously through use of the dual 
reservoir attachment recently an- 
nounced by Panogen, Inc. The at- 
tachment for seed treaters was de- 
veloped so that two physically in- 
compatible materials could be ap- 
plied at the same time without mix- 


ing before they reach the seed, state 
company officials. They continue: 
“This, for example, permits the seed 
processor to apply Drinox, the liquid 
insecticide, and Panogen liquid seed 
disinfectant with a single trip 


through the treating equipment. An- 
other feature is that one reservoir 
may be used to hold a chemical such 
as Panoram, Arasan, Spergon and 
Captan for slurry treatment of corn 
or beans while the other holds a 
liquid fungicide such as Panogen for 
treatment of small grain. The op- 
erator can switch from one tank to 
the other almost instantly without 
losing time for cleaning and change- 
over.” For further information check 
-No. 5650 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 5648—Side-Dump 
Body 

A side-dump transport, manufac- 
tured by the Baughman Manufac- 
turing Co., unloads from individual 
buckets into truck-mounted bodies, 
and can be used for other big, heavy- 
duty bulk transport assignments. The 
buckets can be raised or lowered by 
means of hydraulic rams, which are 
mounted on a monorail and moved 
into unloading position by means of 
a winch arrangement. The buckets 
are available with or without lids. 
The lids fold out during discharge to 
form a discharge chute. The com- 
pany also manufactures a _ self-sup- 
porting hopper-type bottom dump 
utilizing gravity discharge and a hop- 
per-type auger unloader body. Slid- 
ing gates in the body bottom control 


the discharge flow material in the 


No. 5643—-Catalog 

No. 5644—Container 

C No. 5648—Side-Dump Body 
0 No. 5645—Attachment 

(1 No. 5650—Seed Treating 
OINo. 6532—Bulletin 

oO No. 6536—Pesticide 


COMPANY ......... 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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No. 6537—Film 

No. 6538—Safety Folder 

C] No. 6539—Suction Strainer 
No. 6540—Growth Stimulant 
C] No. 6541—Rotary Mixer 

C1) No. 6542—Applicator Kit 

No. 6544—Methallyl Chloride 


ere eee 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


| BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


gravity discharge system. In the hop- 
per-type auger unloader body, a di- 
vided auger in the bottom carries 
the material to the center-of-body 
vertical discharge auger. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 
5648 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 6544—Methallyl 
Chloride 


Methallyl chloride (3-chloro-2- 
methyl-1-propene) is now commer- 
cially available as a new product of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.’s 
recently formed FMC Organic 
Chemicals Division. Methallyl chlor- 
ide will be found of interest for syn- 
thesis of monomers, insecticides, 
fungicides, fumigants and pharma- 
ceuticals as well as for general use 
as an organic intermediate, accord- 
ing to company spokesmen. Litera- 
ture on this subject is available 
without charge. Check No. 6544 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6542—Applicator 
Kit 


Details of an applicator for water 
soluble fertilizers and other emulsi- 
fiable chemicals are announced by 
the Manco Chemical Co. The appli- 
cator is composed of a complete kit 
that includes a syphon-principle ap- 
plicator, applicator hose and spray 
nozzle. Company officials state that 
the unit is “inexpensively made of 
polyethylene with a standard thread, 
attaches to the end of a garden hose 
and mixes tap water with concen- 
trates in a gallon jug, bucket or 
other container.” The nozzle has a 
wide opening to permit the free flow 
of solution regardless of varying 
water pressure. A sample kit will be 
forwarded on request. Check No. 
6542 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6540—Plant 
Growth Stimulant 


The availability of the new plant 
growth stimulant, gibberellic acid, is 
announced by S. B. Penick & Co. 
Company officials state that initial 
work indicates that on certain flow- 
ers and ornamentals, gibberellic acid 


will stimulate stem length and later.) | ble! 
growth, accelerate stem growth 
cuttings, increase profusion of blooms a 


stimulate earlier blooming, promos, +h no | 
flowering of plants tending 
in the vegetative stage and induc cu. 
flowering of biennials in the firs is style 

year, Gibberellic acid was isolated vixer (1 
Japanese scientists working on gischargé 
prevention of a rice disease. Furthe checking 
work by U.S. agricultural scientist mailing | 
indicated that “in only three to fou 

weeks plants treated with the chenj. No. 5 
cal grew three times as tall as com. 

parable untreated plants,” the conf Attac 
pany announcement stated. Further Anew 
information about gibberellic acig electric t 


may be obtained by checking No, 
6540 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Croplife. 


No. 6539—Suction 
Strainer 


The Spraying Systems Co. has an. 
nounced a new, low cost suction 
strainer for use in spray rig tanks, 
The strainer is made with either 
aluminum with a Monel screen or of 
stainless steel with a stainless stee] 
screen. Practically all farm chemicals 
may now be handled, including the 
balanced mixed fertilizers containing 
phosphoric acid, it is claimed. Fifty 
and 100 mesh sizes are offered. A 
hose shank connection is supplied to 
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fit either % in. OD or % in. OD rub- 
ber hose. The hose is slipped over the 
strainer hose shank and held with a 
hose clamp. No special fittings are 
needed. The strainer is easily dis- 
assembled for cleaning by turning a 
knurled screw in the strainer bottom, 
which releases all parts. It is claimed 
that the new No. 7130 suction strain- 
er will fit through the opening of any 
standard container and permits with- 
drawal of solution to within 1 in. o 
the bottom. Secure complete details 
by checking No. 6539 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6541—Rotary 
Mixer 


The Munson Mill Machinery Co 
has announced new features of its 
rotary mixer used for the production 
of various fertilizers, insecticides and 
herbicides. Among the features claim- 
ed are: The mixer will blend powder 
and granules; it will not break up 
granular clays; spray pipes have beet 
installed in the mixer to spray liquids 


ake 


on the dust or granular materials; 
the mixers are equipped with an 1» 
ternal vent pipe to expel toxic fumes 
they are dust tight; the mixer dr 

may be heated and will transfer hea’ 
rapidly to the materials to be blend 
ed; a stream of cold air for coolin 
can be introduced into the mixers 
they can be used to coat granular fer 
tilizers with insecticide dusts; the 
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blend various chemical com- 
wil ‘snoauasowloy OUT spunod 
avn in a short period of time 

ith no preakage in the particle size; 
wit ixers are available from 20 to 


ft. mixing capacity. Pictured 


No. 7 Munson rotary batch | 


is intake and gravity 


mixer full details by 
). Secure 
dsring NO. 6541 on the coupon and 


mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5645—Blower 
Attachment 


table 
new attachment for Ace por 
sctrie blowers is designated as Fan- 


gard attachment No. 226, announces 
the Ace Co. Used in connection with 
other available suction attachments 
the unit converts the blowers into 
limited capacity tank type indus- 
trial vacuum cleaners. Nuts, screws, 
washers and scrap can be picked up 
safely without danger of damaging 
the fan or fan housing, it is claimed. 
“The complete portability of this 
type unit is important where clean- 
ing is done from ladders, in elevator 
shafts or other places impossible 
to reach with conventional tank type 
industrial vacuum cleaners,” say com- 


pany officials. A catalog is available 
without charge. Check No. 5645 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 6537—Apple 
Mildew Film 


Apple mildew is the theme of a 
new, educational 16 mm sound motion 
picture, in color, produced by the de- 
partment of plant pathology of Cor- 
nell University in cooperation with 
the Rohm & Haas Co. The film, which 
runs about 15 minutes, depicts the 
damage caused by powdery mildew 
and the geographical distribution and 
climate factors involved. The life 
cycle of the disease is shown in de- 
tail, considerable footage being de- 
voted to photomicrography of infect- 
ed buds and the conidial and perithe- 
cial stages. The importance of thor- 
ough and timely spraying for effec- 
tive control is shown and the film 
suggests to apple growers that they 
consult their local extension service 
representatives or state experiment 
station for detailed recommendations. 
The film is intended to be of particu- 
lar interest to fruit growers, pesticide 
dealers, gardeners, county agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers and 
students. The film is suitable for tele- 
vision presentation and for showing 
at meetings sponsored by public 
agencies. Secure complete informa- 
tion by checking No. 6537 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5644—Bulk 
Materials Container 


A new self-palletized and expend- 
able bulk materials container called 
the T-Pack has been introduced by 
the Titan Pallet Co. Internally sup- 
ported, the T-Pack includes a lid 
which can be strapped or taped for 
security (see photograph). It is de- 


signed to accommodate up to a ton, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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OUTGUESS 


PRIVATE LABELS is the answer! 


If you're “‘dog tired’’ of 
losing repeat orders to com- 
Petition, If you figure you 
must take a beating and like 
It. If you're “fed-up” with 
competition “hounding” you 
exhaustion . . . then it’s 
ime to investi i 

labeling estigate private 
You can “perk-up” and open 
your eyes to a brighter 
future, No longer is it neces- 
sary to try to sell the same 
ines as your competition. 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


You can capitalize on your 
established name in your 
own market. . 
Through private labeling 
you are assured an exclusive 
on your high quality line in 
your market . . . Your cus- 
tomers can’t reorder from 
anyone but YOU. 
PRIVATE BRANDS, Inc. is 
ready with a complete service 
to help you increase your 
business. It will pay you to 
investigate today! 


Write, wire, phone for particulars. 


300 South 3rd St. Dept. CL-7 
Kansas City, Kansas 


keep headed 
for profits... 


with Mathieson’s Ammo-Phos , Pesticides, 
and Irrigation Systems — an exclusive agricul- 
tural program that assures maximum crop 
response and cost-saving production. 


AMMO-PHOS FERTILIZER | 


A high-analysis, pelletized, and water-soluble 
fertilizer that supplies guaranteed plant food that's 
100% water soluble ... contains more plant 
nourishment than conventional fertilizers . . . nitrogen 
in a readily available and non-leaching form. 
Uniformly pelletized for easy, dust-free application. 
Analysis for every crop and soil condition. 


PESTICIDES 


Mathieson’s complete line of Insecticides, 

Herbicides, Fungicides, and Grain Fumigants have 
been completely tested in the laboratory and in the 
field ... carefully formulated ... thoroughly approved 
by thousands of users for maximum effectiveness 

at minimum costs. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Complete from intake strainers to gates or 
sprinkler heads, Mathieson "custom-engineered” 
irrigation systems are assembled from matched 
components to meet individual needs. Integrated 
design assures efficient and trouble-free irrigation 
at economical costs. Available through liberal 
finance program. 


Ammo-Phos® is a trade mark. 


Join the ranks of successful Mathieson dealers— 
weite for full details 


4879 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATHIESON PLANT FOOD DIVISION * LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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How to keep up with production demand yet hold 
down production costs in the face of more com- 
petitive markets, tighter labor supplies and rising 
labor costs? ... One proven solution is to in- 
crease output per man by providing your operators 
with the most modern, most productive machines 
available. In the field of bulk or loose materials 
handling, the answer is “PAYLOADER” tractor- 
shovels. They are built by the pioneer and leader 
in the tractor-shovel industry and there are more 


“PAYLOADER’” units in use than all other makes 
combined. Industrial plants that have been “PAY- 
LOADER” users for years tell us that it has paid 
them well to replace older units with the new; 


more productive “PAYLOADER” models .. .. 


that they not only handle more tonnage than 
earlier models, but are also way ahead of other 


tractor-shovels in design and in the features that. 


make them MORE PRODUCTIVE. There is 2 
size and type to meet every need. 


| 
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eMORE TONS per man hour 


CARRIES 
MORE 


The new-model HA “PAYLOADER” 
is especially designed for fast, low-cost 
materials handling — indoors and out- 
doors. Rear-wheel-steer and compact 
design makes it easy to maneuver in 
close quarters. The distinctive bucket 
action with powerful, 40° break-out 
and tip-back at ground level digs 
heaping loads quickly. 


Heaped loads are cradled close and 
low for greater stability while carry- 
ing. Hydraulic system load-shock- 
absorber cushions the load, smooths 
the ride and permits faster movement 
with less spillage and greater safety. 
Torque converter drive makes for 
smooth, fast starts, quick maneuvering 
and easier control. 


It’s the tonnage delivered per hour 
that counts. Since you get MORE load 
to begin with, and keep MORE while 
traveling at higher speeds . . . with less 
spillage in both instances . . . the result 
is you deliver more tons per load and 
more loads per man-hour, hour after 
hour and day after day. 


WANT PROOF? If you are using a ““PAYLOADER” that is more 
than 2 years old, ask your “PAYLOADER” distributor for a 
demonstration of the latest model, and see how much more 
work your operator can turn out —and how much more than 
with any other comparable size machine. Call him today. 


PAYLOADEF 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Better Engineered 
for Better 
Performance 


Shortest Turning Radius — The . 
model HA can work where others 
can't because it has a shorter 
turning radius than any com- 
parable tractor-shovel — goes 
through doorways and spaces less 
than 4% feet wide — easily turns 
corners of 6 foot aisles. 


Higher Dumping Height — The 
model HA can deliver its loads 
over bin and hopper edges up to 
6% feet high. Loads can be 
dumped as fast or slow as desired 
at any height. 


Biggest Capacity— With a 
bucket capacity of 18 cubic feet 
payload, and 14 cubic feet struck, 
the model HA has a carrying 
capacity up to 25 percent greater 
than comparative machines—and 
more than some bigger, heavier 
machines. 


Easiest Operating — The entire 
hydraulic control of the model HA 
bucket — tip-back, raise, dump 
and lower—is handled by a 
single conveniently located lever. 
It's the simplest, easiest bucket 
control available. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 

Send full data on “PAYLOADER" tractor-shovels 
as follows: 


(1 Front-wheel-drive models HA (18 cu. ft.) and 
HAH (1 cv. yd.) 


(1 Larger models (including 4-wheel drives up to 
2% cu. yd.) 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Street 


City State 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Henry Buckhardt, a burly, barrel 
chested farmer, who wore a grey 
checkered shirt, a battered felt hat 
cocked to the side of his head, and 
who sported a two day growth of 
beard, entered the salesroom and of- 
fice area of Schoenfeld & McGillicud- 
dy, farm supplies, and approached the 
railed-in area where Oscar Schoen- 
felt sat figuring. 

“Hi, Oscar, old boy!” he greeted in 
a voice loud enough to cause Tillie 
Mason, the ulcerish-inclined book- 
keeper, to wince. “How are things 
around this joint?” 

“Things are not so good!” Oscar 
retorted. 

“For once, I agree with you,” said 
Henry Buckhardt, scratching a 
paunch under his grey shirt tucked 
into grey corduroys. “The world is 
going to hell!” 

Oscar sat still for a second, then 
swung slowly around and gazed at 
Buckhardt, saw his grim, stony face. 
It was so unusual for Oscar to find 
someone who agreed with his dire 
views of the world that it always 
evoked surprise in him. 


“The cost of runnin’ a farm is 
goin’ up every day,” said Buck- 
hardt, “and the prices of things a 
farmer sells is not risin’ fast. Taxes 
is goin’ up all the time, hired men 
want more money, our government 
is pourin’ money everyplace else in 
the world and not enough at 
home.” 


Oscar dared to smile a little. “Ach, 
I am glad you say that, Henry. It is 
time for a change in lots of places.” 
The farmer nodded agreement. 
“That’s right, Oscar.” He reached 
into his pocket and pulled forth a 
small booklet. “I brought this along 
ei you. I got it in the mail the other 
ay.” 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


Oscar regarded him suspiciously. 
“What does it say?” 

“What does it say?” echoed the 
farmer. “Why it tells all about the 
booms and depressions in this coun- 
try since 1775. And, by heck, the 
writer says we are gonna have an- 
other depression soon, stire as shoot- 
in’, It’s the law of averages, and 
when it.comes it will be a dandy.” 

“Ach, let me see that,” Oscar said 
eagerly, reaching for the document 
of gloom. “I would like to show it to 
Pat. Maybe then he will start to cut 
down on his spending. Maybe this 
book will make him change his tune, 
and—” 

The talk went on this way for 
about ten minutes, with Oscar get- 
ting constantly more excited about 
how he would confront Pat with this 
booklet and say, “See! See! Just as I 
have been telling you. One of these 
days it will be over—all kapoot. And 
where will we be with too much 
stock on the shelves, and with lots 
of money on the books and nobody 
can pay? And with only a few dol- 
lars in the bank? Ach, du lieber.” 


Henry Buckhardt seemed to enjoy 
seeing Oscar get angry. Then he 
leaned forward a little, and said, 
“Oscar, with thingssobadevery place 
and due to get worse, how about 
givin’ me an extra 5 or 8% discount 
on my lime and fertilizer? I’ve been 
thinkin’ I wouldn’t use any this year, 
‘count of bad times, but if you fellas 
could make me a real low price, then 
maybe I would buy.” 


A cold chill settled over Oscar’s 
ire-ridden heart. Slowly he began 
to realize the trap into which he 
had been drawn by the calculating 
farmer. 


“A b—big discount?” he ejaculated. 
“Ach, we can’t do that. We are in 
business to make a profit.” His dis- 
comfiture was the greater because 


tall, blue eyed Pat McGillicuddy, his 
partner, had come in and was listen- 
ing, while removing his coat and hat. 


“You gotta forget about profit in 
these bad times!” taunted Buckhardt. 
“You don’t wanna make profit when 
the farmer ain’t makin’ nuthin’, do 
you? If I were in your place, I would 
sell everything I had in stock, just to 
get my money back. And you talk 
about profit. Would you like to get 
stuck with all this stock in your 
warehouse ?” 

Oscar’s face was now in a state of 
deep purple. Mortification, anger, 
frustration—all these throbbed from 
his distended veins. “M—maybe the 
country is kapoot,” he cried, “but we 
can last if—if Pat gets out and col- 
lects. We are not going to sell at no 

“But you agreed with me that the 
country is going to hell,” persisted 
the farmer stubbornly, “and that peo- 
ple had to cut down. When the shoe 
fits, why don’t you wear it?” His look 
was very challenging. 

“I can’t agree with either of you 
fellows,” Pat said, stepping forward. 
“The country is not going to hell. 
This country, with all its resources, 
is only what people make of it.” 

“Yeah,” said the farmer. “Take a 
look at this, then.” He grabbed the 
depression and boom booklet off 
Osear’s desk and shoved it at Pat. 
“Here’s facts. You can’t deny them.” 


Pat glanced through the booklet, 
studied a chart, and then smiled. 
“Reminds me of a joke I heard once, 
begorra,” he said. “A fellow said 
that since every man knew he was 
going to die sometime why didn’t 
he just lay down and die when he 
was born. Why go on living at all 
in the first place?” 


“Ach,” said Oscar disgustedly, 
“what stuff.” 
“This booklet tells about depres- 


sions and booms since 1775» sai 
Pat. “Sure, we got ’em, coming Pe 
going. But the country has gr, 7 
through all of them. Not even Gens 
Washington could have dreame; 
py have the prosperity we got to 

ay.” 

“But it won’t last!” : 
ed Oscar. almost shriek 

“Oh, we'll have our y 
downs,” Pat said. “But so bn 2 
people are not paralyzed with fear, so 
long as they let their guts show q 
little in what they do, so long as they 
get out and work, most of the troy, 
bles are going to be solved.” 


“I still want a cut in price on my 
lime and fertilizer,” Buckhardt saiq 
stubbornly, “or I don’t buy any this 
year.” 

“You will be the loser, Hank,” saiq 
Pat soberly. “You have built your soi] 
steadily the last five years, and got 
some wonderful corn and other yields 
If you don’t lime and fertilizer this 
year, the loss of your business won't 
exactly break us, but you will have 
a much smailer crop I think. So yoy 
will lose.” 

Buckhardt pursed his lips. “Well, 
I sort of hate to get a smaller crop. 
I’ve been workin’ hard to build that 
soil. My wife is braggin’ to all the 
neighbors how our corn yield has 
gone up the last few years. But, lime 
and fertilizer cost too much, Pat.” 


“So does everything else,” Pat said 
gently. “You are no different from 
anyone else. Everything we buy we 
think is too high priced. We even 
thought that in depression years. It's 
human to kick. But you aren't 
starvin’, Hank. And you are ridin’ in 
a new Buick you bought last Fall. 
Oscar and I are drivin’ old cars. 
Neither of us has had a new one in 
five years.” 


“Mine is twelve years old,” Oscar 
corrected proudly. 


“Oh, you guys are welchers,” Buck- 
hardt said, with a trace of gruffness. 
“Since I can’t chisel you down on 
price, I'll give you an order for half 
the fertilizer I bought last year. 
You'll have to come out and really 
sell me the rest of my requirements.” 

“Okay,” said Pat. “Half a loaf is 
better than none. And I'll be out 
within a week to try to sell you that 
other half loaf.” 
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SUGGESTED MINIMUM FERTILIZER GRADE NEEDS OF THE MIDWEST STATES 


RATIO: ILL; IND IOWA: KAN: KY : MINN > MO WISC_ 
0:1:3 :0-10-30: 0-10-30: 0-10-30 : ‘ 20-10-30 :0-10-30 :0-10-30 : 79-10-30 * :0-10-30 
O:1:1 :0-20-20:0-20-20: 0-20-20 : 0-20-20: o-20-20:0-20-20 0-20-20: 70-20-20 0-20-20 
0:231 9-20-10 : 0=16-8 30-20-10 +0-20-10 : 0-20-19 :0-20-10 20-20-10 
1:6:3 : : 3 : 24-24-12 : : * 4-24-12 : 
1:4:4 24-16-16: 4-16-16; 5-20-20 : 5-20-20 25-29-20 5-20-20? 5-20-20 : 5-20-20 
1:4:2 :5-20-10:5-20-10:5-20-10 : : 25-20-10 :5-20-10 ° : 24-16-98 25-20-10 
1:3:9 :3-9-27 :3-9-27 : : : 2329227 *3-9-27 : 23-9-27 
1: 2:4 75-10-20 : 15-10-20 °5-10-20 * 5-10-20 
25-10-15: : 6210-15; : : : : * 5-10-15 : 
: 28-16-16: 8-16-16 : 25-10-10: 8-16-16 “8-16-16 28-16-14 : 76-12-12 : 28-16-16 
y:21 : 10-20-10: 10-20-16: 10-20-10: 10-20-10: 10-20-10: 
2 : : 1€-6-18 : : : : : 
10-10-10: 10-10-10: 10-10-10: 10-10-10-10- 10-10: 10-10-16: 10-10-10: 10-10-10: 10-10-10: 10-10-10: 30-10-10. 
25-40-90 : : : : : 


:A-32-0 


B-32-0 :8-32-0: 


3 
1 
0 
23-32-0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0_ - 
0 
0 


The production of higher grades of the: suggested ratios is encouraged. 


1:1 

1:2 

1:4 8-32-0 8-37-90 :8-32-0 
1:2:0 :10-20-0: :10-20-0.: :10-20-0 _10-20-0:10-20-0 _: 10-20-0 : 10-20-0 ‘10-20-0 : _:10-20-0 : 
1:1:0 :15-15-0: :15-15-0 -15-15-0 - 215-15-0 315-1520. 3 215-15-0 
2:12 : : : 20-16-20: : : : : : 
: : : : 212-12-6 : :12-12-6 : : 


Solutions of similar 


The following changes in grades and ratios have been suggested for future consideration: 


changes 1-3-6 (3-9-18) 


to 
0-1-3 (0-10-30) to 
1-3-9 (3-9-27) to 
1-2-3 (5-10-15) to 


1-2-4 (5-10-20) 
0-1-4 (0-10-40) 
1-2-8 (4-8-32) 
1-2-4 (5-10-20) 


FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MIDWEST—Agronomist at the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Committee meeting in Chicago Feb. 14-15 
presented recommendations for minimum fertilizer grade needs of the thir- 


teen midwestern states covered in the 


MWSIC operations. The agronomists 


indicated that solutions of similar ratios are acceptable, and that changes 


for higher analyses of materials will be suggested for future consideration. 


ratios are acceptable. 


At the left in the above chart are listed the ratios of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash, and across the chart are the grades listed by states. The most 


consistent ratio for the 18 states is 1:4:4, in grades 4-16-16, 5-20-20, and 


8-12-12. 


DEP 
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RINGING THE CASH REGISTER 


IOWA FIRM 


(Continued from page 14) 


1957 Looks 
Promising 


His Best 
Promotion 


Extra Costs 
Claimed 


Back Your 
Club 


What are prospects for agricultural type sales to farmers 
in 1957? Judging from a survey made by one farm pub- 
lication in which 3,956 retail dealers in north central 
U.S. participated, 1957 busi- 
ness will be good. In answer 
to the question, “Do you ex- 
pect your 1957 sales to farm 
families to be better than, or 
the same as 1956?” 86% of 
the hardware dealers said 
yes; 84% of the lumber deal- 
ers said yes; 85% of the fur- 
niture dealers yes; 84% of 
. the appliance dealers yes; 
85% of the automobile deal- 
ars yes; 84% of the motor 
truck dealers yes; and 73% of the farm implement deal- 
ers yes. 


Jim Volk, manager of the Farmers Exchange, Waverly, 
Iowa, says that his best sales promotion event of the 
year is a Spring Fertilizer and Seed Day. The promotion 
increases his feed sales, too, and brings in a lot of new 
customers every year. There is nothing high-powered 
about the event, Mr. Volk says, but farmers have be- 
come acquainted with the annual event and like to return 
every spring. 


An opponent of trading stamps claims that nine times 
out of 10 the merchant can’t absorb the extra costs of a 
stamp plan without raising prices or dropping other pro- 
motions, Chances of coming out with a lower net profit 
are 50-50. The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports 
that in one survey it was found that less than 10% of 
the stores using stamps could absorb the cost without 
raising prices or reducing other promotions. Twelve per- 
cent could not offset the added cost by any method. Net 
earnings of about half the stores using stamps dropped 
and 20% remained stable. The USDA survey showed, 
however, that trade stamps appear to benefit the larger 
stores. The survey was made in the food field. 


Community clubs in rural areas pay off in better schools, 
better roads, better recreation and often there is dollar- 
and-cents evidence of benefits to both rural and urban 
people. Dealers should give such community clubs their 
moral if not financial backing. A recent study in several 
southern states indicates that a community which is 
well organized usually has higher buying power, has 
better crops, increases its livestock numbers, uses more 
fertilizer and has more modern conveniences. 


BLUE 


Huntsville, Alabama 


DEPENDABLE FARM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1866 


for Anhydrous 
Ammonia and Liquid 


Fertilizer Application 


A. Blue Nitro-Shooter 
Series 10 for sub-sur- 
face application 


B. Blue Chemi-Spread- 
er with 20' dribble 
boom attachment for 
broadcast application 


C. Rear Tool Bar liquid 
fertilizer applicator 
with ground wheel 
drive, featuring the new 
Blue Squeeze Pump for 
all liquid fertilizers. 

A full variety of tractor 
mounted tool bar and 
trailer application equip- 
ment for anhydrous am- 


monia and all liquid fertil- 
izers 


ne. ‘4 


but to date the returns do not war- 
rant the cost, says Robert Sar. 
The Sars are steadily plugging the 
idea of having soils tested. They 
constantly urge farmers to send soil 
samples to the Iowa State College 
Soil Testing Laboratories at Ames. 
Quite a few farmers, especially the 
large corn farmers, are testing their 
soils regularly. Due to high corn 
yields per acre, no efficient farmer 
can afford not to have his soils tested 
regularly, says Robert Sar. 

He points out that the Iowa Bank- 
ers Assn. distributes a special soil 
testing folder urging farmers to have 
soils tested. The folder details steps 
on “how to take a soil sample.” Fold- 
ers like this, due to wide distribution, 
are having a good effect on the gen- 
eral farm population, says Robert 
Sar. Bankers and other businessmen 
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can work together to help farmers 
get their soils in the proper condi- 
tion for planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting highly profitably crops, the 
Sars say. It is a job which requires 
constant effort, constant cooperation. 


Oregon Sales Hit 
Record in 1956 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Oregon farm- 
ers used more fertilizers in 1956 than 
in any recorded year. Reports to the 
state department of agriculture show 
183,018 tons or 45,600 tons more than 
in 1955. Lime sales, lower in 1956 
than in the 1952 season, reached a 
second highest level of 53,774 tons. 


Inspection fee reports show a rec- 
ord usage of agricultural minerals 
with 28,889 tons sold. This is 1,672 
tons more than the prior record year, 
1955. Agricultural minerals extensive- 
ly used in Oregon include soil sul- 
phur, gypsum, boron, ground rock 
phosphate and metallic salts. 


5. Is easy to use 


results with Duraset. 


DURASET-20W 


Prevents Fruit Drop 
Assures Uniform Top Quality 


increases lima bean yield 
80% to 100% 


Discovered by our research teams, DURASET*-20W, 
a new flower and fruit-setting hormone, was 
cooperatively developed with many state and 

federal experiment stations. 


I. Increases yield —insures first pick 

2. Gives more uniform bean maturity 

3. Allows a continuous planting schedule 
4. Insures continuous harvesting operations 


Tests on tomatoes, strawberries, peppers, 
apples and small seeded legumes show promising 


Order DURASET-20W from your local supplier today. 
Write, wire or phone us if unable to locate source of supply. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,556,665 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 


ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Ouraset. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


Nitrogen fertilizer is more effective 
in increasing corn yields than nitro- 
gen supplied by growing a legume 
crop, according to Iowa tests. 

I. J. Johnson, W. V. Bartholomew 
and H. A. Fribourg of Iowa State 
college report that 50 Ib. of nitrogen 
fertilizer per acre increased the corn 
yield 30 bu. when applied as side 
dressing before the final cultivation. 
Corn yields were increased only 20 
bu. per acre from 50 Ib. of legume 
nitrogen supplied by alfalfa or red 
clover. 

Legumes also leave the soil very 
dry; thus the crop following alfalfa 


or clover has a severe drouth handi- 
cap at the start of its growing sea- 
son. Therefore, it is wise to depend 
upon grain crop residues plus nitro- 
gen fertilizers in a series of drouth 
years. This will maintain soil fertility, 
structure, and tilth. 


* 


Use of insecticides on sugar beets 
can control the sugar beet root mag- 
got and increase income, North Dako- 
ta Agricultural College Experiment 
Station entomologists have found. Re- 
cent NDAC trials show that insecti- 
cides sprayed on fertilizer or me- 


chanically distributed in rows with 
beet seeds can control the sugar beet 
root maggot. 

Insecticide-fertilizer mixtures used 
where maggots are a problem yield 
a high return. If sugar beets bring 
$13.50 per ton, an increased income 
ranging from $40 to $60 per acre can 
be expected at a cost of about $3 per 
acre for material. 


* 


An Illinois agronomist reports that 
deep-rooted legumes and grass crops, 
plus limestone and fertilizer are key 
weapons in the battle to keep farm 
topsoil in place and cut down damag- 
ing losses from erosion. 

L. E. Gard, agricultural research 
specialist of the Dixon Springs Ex- 
periment Station, said that “the more 
you build up the productivity of the 
fields in grass and legumes, the great- 
er will be the protection against ero- 
sion. 

“Legumes and grasses are the best 
crops for reducing runoff and pre- 
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venting soil loss because 
the soil while they are 
also reduce the dange 
when cultivated crops 
rotation.” 


Even cultivated crops wii Cause 
less erosion if they are grown o 
well-fertilized, well-managed soils, 
he said. Unfertilized fields lost 1, 
inches more soil during a 11-year 
rotation farming test than did a 
plot on which was added Manure 
limestone and fertilizer. The tests 
were made at Elizabethtown in 
Southern Illinois. 


Mr. Gard reported that properly 
fertilized pasture land combined wit, 
moderate grazing can do a great deal 
to reduce erosion and increase pro- 
ductivity. Severe grazing can undo 
much of the good accomplished by 
fertilizing the soil. 

Fertilized, moderately grazed pas- 
ture lost only about half as much 
water and one-third as much topsoil 
as did severely grazed fertilized pas- 
tures in tests at Dixon Springs, Mr 
Gard said. Unfertilized plots, regard. 
less of the severity of grazing, lost 
twice as much rainfall in runoff, as 
did the fertilized, moderately grazed 
plots. 
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B. A. Ackerman’s corn yields now 
average 80 bu. per acre compared to 
only 35 bu. before he began using fer. 
tilizer and other good management 
practices 12 years ago on his farm in 
Benton County, Minnesota. 

His oats yields now average 75 bu. 
per acre, compared to 30 bu. before 
he began building the soil’s fertility 
level. Alfalfa hay yields now run 4% 
tons per acre, compared to only 1% 
tons formerly. 

Mr. Ackerman says he owes a lot 
to Eino M. Siira, county agent, and to 


local Soil Conservation Service men In 
who helped him develop his soil im- 9 was f 
provement program. The SCS service of gt 
men helped him put in more than a Hspray 
mile of drainage ditches to carry §j other 
standing water off low fields. 25% 

Mr. Ackerman’s fertilizer program Nei 
for corn includes a plow-down treat- 9 alfalf 
ment of 200 Ib. per acre of a mixed 9 had a 
fertilizer such as 10-10-10 or 12-12-12. of gr 
Then he adds another 160 Ib. of 4-12- 3 sume 


24 with the corn planter. After that, 
he sidedresses the corn with nitrogen 
fertilizer. Pu 


When he plows down corn stubble BM fore 
for grain, he puts in 200 Ib. of 10-10- HM the , 
10 per acre, plus another 150 Ib. of is th 
4-12-24, or 5-20-20 with the grass B® tant 
seed. He tests his soil once in every BM ough 
crop rotation. 

U 
ent 


The rapid increase in fertilizer use onl 
by Corn Belt farmers in the past tha 
10 years was described as “a step ple 
in the right direction,” in a Univer- trit 


sity of Wisconsin bulletin. the 

“Most farmers now use some oth 
fertilizer,” says the bulletin, “but s 
only a few use enough togjake 
maximum advantage of the cli- spre 
matic potentials and the physical in t 


capabilities of their soils, with the 
new and improved management 
practices now available.” 0 


The bulletin points out that many 
farmers use far less fertilizer than ano 
would be most profitable at prevail- disk 


ing price levels for farm products. On 
“Even under less favorable cost the 
and price conditions, there would be A 
room for profitable use of as much, falf 
or perhaps more fertilizer in this re- alfe 
gion,” the bulletin says. ou 
Looking ahead, the bulletin says any 
that the role of fertilizer in promot- 7 
ing higher yields through widespread ee 
adoption of maximum rates of appli: Hi ti 
cation “is significant when future wa 
needs for food and fiber are consid- se 
ered.” bu 
dr 


New developments in fertilizer 
practices mean that we are going t0 


need more lime in our soils, reports : 
Professor Ed Longnecker, soils sci- ba 
entist at Michigan State University. tin 


Mr. Longnecker says that both the Ha 
increased use of fertilizers and 4 sio 
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the character of the ferti- 


e in 
~ themselves are making our 


acid. 
ooh points out Mr. Longneck- 
. are using heavier and heavier ap- 
lication of fertilizer in order to in- 
Pease yields. Higher yields, however, 
ean greater depletion of the sup- 


jies of calcium and magnesium in 


wee factor is the use of more 
oneentrated fertilizers. For example, 
stead of using ordinary superphos- 
hate, we are now using treble super- 
hosphate, which has less than one- 
ird as much lime in it. A study has 
nown that in 1920, over half of the 
+ me applied in the United States was 
| fertilizers. Now fertilizers supply 
nly one fifth. 

ed third factor in the increase in 
oil acidity is the increased use of 
itrogen fertilizers. Most of these fer- 
iJizers leave an acid residue in the 
‘oil, which must eventually be neu- 


ralized. 
* 


Purdue University trials show that 
D45-T brush spray apparently had 
» harmful effects on turkeys which 
onsumed forage that had been 
sprayed or fed mash to which the 
erbicide was added. Tests were con- 
jucted by Roy E. Roberts, Purdue 
poultry staff member, and B. 


Rogers of the Purdue department of 


botany and plant pathology. 

Toms, averaging about 15 lb., were 
placed in pens on an alfalfa and blue- 
grass pasture which had been sprayed 
at the rate of 1.6 lb. of 2,4,5-T per 
acre. This rate of application is com- 
monly recommended for brush con- 
trol. Later the birds were placed on 
an area which had been sprayed three 
days previously to determine whether 
the consumption of well-wilted alfalfa 
would have any different effect. 

Ina second trial, one lot of turkeys 
was fed a ration which contained 10% 
of ground alfalfa which had been 
sprayed, then dried and ground. An- 
other group received mash to which 
25% of the herbicide was added. 

Neither the addition of the sprayed 
alfalfa nor the 2,4,5-T to the mash 
had any appreciable effect on the rate 
of growth or the amount of feed con- 
sumed, the scientists reported. 


* 


Putting all the lime on the field be- 
fore plowing is as good a method as 
the split application method—which 
is the common practice. The impor- 
tant thing is to mix the lime thor- 
oughly with the soil. 


University of Wisconsin soil sci- 
entists J. R. Love, A. E. Peterson 
and L. E. Engelbert have found 
that applying all the lime before 
Plowing gives almost as good dis- 
tribution in the soil as putting half 
the lime on before plowing and the 
other half after the field is plowed. 


Split application is inconvenient for 
many farmers who Have their lime 
spread on the field when it’s brought 
on all the lime 

es the - i 
practical. 
n one field, all the lime was put 
° and disked in before plowing. ‘On 
preter the lime was put on and 
isked in after the field was plowed. 

n the third, the researchers used 

application. 

the fields were seeded to al- 
ons in 1952. In the second year oe 
the researchers made stand 
and found no difference for 

of the treatments. 
‘a gp hay yields for the three years 
oe € same for the split applica- 
a ethod and where all the lime 
eres before plowing, the re- 
but €rs say. Where all the lime was 

Bi. after plowing, hay yields 
on about one-quarter ton a 


* 
nay trogen top dressing of wheat will 
time in increased yields at harvest 
' +hat’s the word from A. R. 
n, Purdue University exten- 
&ronomist in charge of Indi- 


Halvorso 
a 


ana’s “Pocket Area” wheat contest. 
Mr. Halvorson has advised south- 


western Indiana wheat gro h Gl eine aA 
are going to try for that es field OOomiIci es 


of wheat in the contest this year to 
top dress the crop with nitrogen if 


they haven’t already done so. And, The small fry, nervously trying to 
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him, “Can I help you find what you're 
looking for, son? Birthday card? Get- 
well card? Anniversary congratula- 
tions to your mother and dad?” 
“Not exactly,” said the little boy, 
shaking his head. Then, “You got any- 
thing in the line of blank report 


farmers in other parts of the state | ¢xPlain the significance of his poor | cards?” 
should take steps now to make sure | 8Tades on the report card to his dis- * 


their wheat has or will have enough | 8runtled dad: “Don’t forget — we're 


nitrogen to produce a bumper crop. studying all new stuff this year.” “Jimmy,” said the little fellow’s 


mother after cleaning up his battle 


According to Mr. Halvorson and * scars, “when that other boy threw 
other Purdue agronomists, nitrogen When some husbands return from | Stones at you, why didn’t you come 
should be applied in southern Indi- | a round of golf at»the country club | 24 tell me instead of throwing them 
ana before March 20 and in north- | their wives are convinced that the | back at him?” 
ern Indiana before April 20. real hazard on the place wasn’t “Oh, for Pete's sake, Mom,” he 

water. replied with disgust, “what good 
The new wheat varieties—Knox, * would it do to tell you? You couldn't 
Dual and Vermillion—can really hit the side of a barn.” 
make high fertility levels pay divi- She: “I was a fool when I married 
dends, he said. you.” * 
On heavy textured, dark colored He: “Well, don’t blame me. I didn’t The youngest in the family came 


soils, Mr. Halvorson says up to 20 Ib. | Know it at the time.” 
of nitrogen per acre may be needed. ra 
On lighter colored soils, 30-40 lb. can 


home from Sunday School the other 
day beaming with new-found knowl- 
edge. “I found out who the first two 


be profitably used. Fifty pounds or A little boy had been pawing over people were,” she announced, “but I 
more of nitrogen may be needed on the stationer’s stock of greeting cards can’t remember if it was Odd and 
sandy soils. for a long time when a clerk asked Even or Even and Odd.” 


sold are produced 


Successful Farming farms 


Fine quality eggs require high quality feeds, 
rich in nutrition—grown in good soil. Corn, the 
leading crop, is rough on the land, but the 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING audience, the nation’s 
best farmers, support the soil, increase 

output and yields, with fertilizer. 


SF farmers are your prime prospects 
and customers! 

SuccessFUL FARMING subscribers have 
the highest cash farm incomes, last year 
averaged $10,000 from farming alone. 
They have the ready cash for fertilizer. 
And as the country’s largest producers of 
corn, livestock, poultry, milk, and eggs 
they have the greatest need for fertilizer. 

In SuccessFUL FARMING, you get the 


least waste, high concentration among 
producing farmers. And 85% are on- 
farm subscribers, with substantial farms 
averaging 285.8 acres. This magazine 
delivers 1,300,000 circulation, with three 
copies in four of its farm subscribers in 
the upper 44% bracket getting 91% of 
the US cash farm income. 


Wrru influence and prestige based 
on more than a half century of helping 
the best farmers produce more and live 
better, SuccressFuL FARMING gets a 
warmth and welcome unmatched by 
any other medium—delivers to fertilizer 
advertisers and others extra values not 
shown on the rate card! 

For the full story, ask any SF office. 


MEREDITH PusiisHinc Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Pepper Weevil 


How to Identify 


The adult pepper weevil is a black snout 
beetle with grey or yellow markings. It 
is about an eighth-inch in length, with 
its snout accounting for about half the 
length of the body. In the larval stage, 
the bug is greyish-white with a pale 
brown head. Larvae are legless and are 
up to a quarter-inch in length. 


Damage Done by Pepper Weevil 


As the pest’s name indicates, it does ma- 
jor damage to pepper plants. The adults 
feed on the foliage of the plants, blossom 
buds and tender pods. Larvae are also 
destructive. They feed within buds and 
pods, resulting in misshapen and discol- 
ored pods. Both the buds and pods fre- 


quently fall off the plant. The adult 
beetle lays eggs in the buds or fruits of 
peppers. The larvae are usually found 
tunneling in the seed mass in the center 
of the pods. This pest is found from 
coast to coast across the southern portion 
of the U.S. 


Control of Pepper Weevil 


Various pesticidal chemicals have been 
recommended for control of this pest 
and recommendations may be different 
from state to state. In view of the nec- 
essity of having residue-free edible por- 


tions of the plant, it is advisable to con- 


tact county agents or state experiment 
station entomologists for information 
concerning timing and dosages. 


TIilustration of Pepper Weevil furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 19) 


on material density, and 


to stow snugly in 


xcars and trailer trucks. 
epecifications are 35 in. by 
Pp by 48 in., which can be varied 
articular requirements. The new 
he claimed to provide all the 
Pantages of expendability, product 


rotection, economy and handling 
bvings. Complete information on the 
bntainer may be had by checking 
ro. 5644 on the coupon and mailing 
to this publication. 


o. 6536—Pesticide 


A new pesticide called Crag Brand 
ylone is now being used experi- 
entally to combat three pests that 
lague growers of nursery stock, to- 
acco, vegetables and some flowers. 
he three pests are weeds, nema- 
odes, and several soil diseases. Myl- 
ne, formerly called fungicide 974, 
vas developed by Carbide & Carbon 
emicals Co., a division of Union 
arbide & Carbon Corp. It is applied 
efore planting either as a water 
uspenson or dry powder and thor- 
ughly tilled into the soil. Crag Myl- 
ne does not require plastic covers. 
Qualified researchers can obtain test 
uantities and detailed literature. 
heck No. 6536 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


0. 5643—Equipment 
atalog 


A new 28-page sales catalog is 
ow available to acquaint dealers and 
prospective dealers with the 1957 
Midland Co. line. The new catalog 
overs in detail the new 3.6 HP. 
ding rotary mower, four rotary 
hower models, 2 to 2% H.P., and 
eight tillers, ranging from 2% 
bn up to 6.8 H.P., including riding 
iller models. Interested dealers may 
bbtain their free copy of the cata- 
bog by checking No. 5643 on the 


‘cupon and mailing it to this pub- 
uication. 


No. 6538—Safety 
Folder 


United-Heckathorn is now offering, 
free of charge, a revised edition of a 
mallet-sized safety folder including 
P revised list of antidotes for all the 
Pericultural chemicals. The list con- 
ains antidotes for the newer agricul- 
ural insecticides such as Phosdrin, 

et and Guthion. A new section 
oncerning disposal of empty con- 
: oes 1S included, together with a 
the latest approved safety 
rent for handling of agricul- 
cals, Secure the folder by 

“ing No. 6538 on the coupon and 

8 it to Croplife, 


NO. 6532—Bulletin 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. has 
16-page bulletin cover- 
Ine of cal aspects of the firm’s 
Olvents for herbicides and 
= cides. The bulletin is designed 

aid to formulators in selecting 


appropriate solvents for the various 
insecticide and herbicide formula- 
tions. Velsicol claims the following 
specific properties of the solvents 
covered in the bulletin: (1) Chemical 
compatibility with herbicides and 
both synthetic and botanical insecti- 
cides. (2) A high solvency for insect 
toxicant materials and such herbi- 
cides as the 2,4-D and the 2,45-T 
esters. (3) Solutions of the insect 
toxicants and herbicides are stable 
over a wide temperature range. (4) 
The solvents have high flash points. 
(5) The solvents are non-corrosive 
to metals. (6) The high boiling range 
of these solvents (low volatility) 
favors the residual toxicity of the 
more volatile insecticides. For a copy 
of technical bulletin 214, “Velsicol 
Insecticide and Herbicide Solvents,” 
check No. 6532 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


Entomologist Calls 
For Spray Program 
To Control Bark Beetle 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—M ore 
Kansas elm trees are being killed 
each year by drouth and bark beetle 
attack than were killed in the East 
by Dutch elm disease during the 
worst years. 


That is the opinion of Hugh Thomp- 
son, entomologist in the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station, who join- 
ed the Kansas State College staff in 
October to do special research on in- 
sects affecting Kansas shade trees, 
and particularly the European bark 
beetle. 

William Pickett, head of the Kansas 
State department of horticulture and 
city forester for Manhattan, Kansas 
has reported the removal of 600 dead 
American elms in Manhattan this 
past year. He estimates 200 more will 
be removed by early summer. Bark 
beetles were a major factor in this 
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loss. Similar losses have occurred in 
other Kansas communities. 

Mr. Thompson, in a prepared talk 
given at the third annual Kansas 
shade tree conference at Kansas State 
College, indicated that many of the 
Kansas elms now about to die could 
continue to live, if protected from 
large-scale attack by the bark 
beetles. 

He recommended extensive pro- 
grams for spraying bare branches of 
valuable elm trees during late winter 
or early spring with a heavy applica- 
tion of 2% DDT emulsion (a heavy 
application would be 10-15 gallons per 
tree of DDT emulsion). The bark 
beetles would be killed in late April 
and early May as they crawled around 
on the treated bark. 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—Indiana 
farmers used about 15,000 tons of 
liquid fertilizer last year and demand 
for the product is spreading, accord- 
ing to A. J. Ohlrogge, Purdue Uni- 
versity agronomist. 


for repeat sales. 


Dow presents 
THE RED POLEY SHOW 
every Saturday. See radto isting 


for time and station. 


The best way to be sure iron deficiencies of soil won't keep 
our formulations from performing at their best is to include 
VERSENOL® IRON CHELATE .. . your iron-clad protection 


Just small amounts of VERSENOL IRON CHELATE, an 
organic form of iron, correct deficiency in either acid or 
alkaline soils. It’s a more effective, longer lasting method 
of supplying iron than the inorganic sulfates. Whether your 
customers are citrus growers, truck gardeners, nurserymen, 

ouses, landscapers or home gardeners, they'll be quick 
to notice the difference VERSENOL mon CHELATE makes. 


WEED AND BRUSH KILLERS, SOIL FUMIGANTS, GRAIN FUMIGANTS, (NSECTICIDES, FEED ADDITIVES, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, DEFOLIANTS. 


application. 


lron-clad protection for repeat fertilizer sales 
with VERSENOL IRON CHELATE 


Plants turn and stay a healthy, rich green. Growth is im- 
roved. Bloom is enhanced. And the other elements in your 
ertilizers work to best advantage . . . and to your credit. 


Dow makes two formulations: VERSENOL 1ron CHELATE 
and VERSENOL Imon CHELATE on Vermiculite. The Ver- 
miculite formulation is easy to mix with dry fertilizers and 
actually flow-conditions your regular fertilizer for easier 
The concentrate can be. mixed into liquid 
formulas. For further information, write directly to: Tax 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 


Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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Aircraft Sprayers Instructed on Use of 
Pesticides at Minnesota One-Day Course 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A short course 
for aircraft sprayers and dusters was 
held Feb. 20 at the University of 
Minnesota, with some 200 aerial cus- 
tom operators in attendance. Univer- 
sity entomologists and plant patholo- 
gists, forestry experts, and USDA 
personnel were on the program un- 
der the general chairmanship of A. 
W. Buzicky, assistant state entomolo- 
gist, St. Paul. 


Practical instructions were pre- 
sented to the fliers by speakers on 
the program. George Holey, Minne- 
sota department of aeronautics, pre- 
sided at the morning session and M. 
Ellertson, deputy commissioner of 
agriculture of Minnesota was chair- 
man of the afternoon portion of the 
meeting. 

Statistics quoted by J. R. Sandve, 
supervisor of community and insti- 


tutional pest control service of the 
division of plant industry, Minnesota 
department of agriculture, indicated 
that aerial application of pesticides 
within the state is on the increase 
and that prospects for additional pest 
control work are bright. 


In a talk by Mr. Holey, it was 
pointed out that accidents of agri- 
cultural aircraft have declined re- 
cently, and that new safety pre- 
cautions taken by the fliers will 
continue to have a beneficial effect. 


An assay of the field crop insect 
outlook for the state was presented 
by Mr. Buzicky, and recommenda- 
tions for pest control materials for 
1957 were outlined by L. K. Cutkomp, 
entomologist of the University. 

R. G. Robinson, assistant professor 
in the department of agronomy and 


plant genetics, discussed weed control 
in field crops, warning the pilots 
against the dangers of herbicidal 
drift which might damage adjoining 
fields. 

Since weather conditions greatly 
affect the operations of aerial spray- 
ers, advance knowledge of rainfall 
and general conditions in an area are 
of particular importance to the oper- 
ator, it was pointed out in a talk by 
P. W. Kenworthy, meteorologist in 
charge of the weather bureau at the 
Minneapolis airport. He told the fliers 
of the availability of forecasts and 
urged them to make use of these ser- 
vices. 

That chemical control of rust on 
grain crops is gaining in importance 
was pointed out in a talk by J. B. 
Rowell, associate professor and 
USDA plant physiologist, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s department of 
plant pathology. He outlined progress 
made in this field during the past few 
seasons and predicted an even greater 
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For further information please make req 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


the IDEAL FUNGICIDE 


We are miners of Copper bearing ores, from which is produced in 


AC 


POISONOUS IF TAKEN INTERNALLY 


our 


aco 
SSEE COPPE 
thee 
wir 


/¢ vality Controlled 
: From Mine to 
Finished Product 


Time Tested and Commercially Proven the Superior Fungicide 


_ TENNESSEE CORPORATION. 


our integrated plants a wide variety of Copper Chemicals. Our 
technical know-how and basic position in Copper, along with our 
years of experience in agricultural fungicides, is your assurance 
of exacting quality control, strict uniform consistency, a plentiful 
supply and outstanding performance in the fiel 


vests on your company’s letterhead. 


application of plant di 
chemicals in the future. 
Hart Graeber, supervisor 

pest detection and information 7 
nesota department of agricul, 
presented a study on the biology > 
status of the Jack pine budwa 
which is an economic pest tn | 
pine woods of northern Minnesof 
He presented a map Showing 
counties affected by this pest 
described the defoliating activities ) 
the insect. He said that 100,000 as! 
in Minnesota may be treated nod 
summer for control of this insect, 


James W. Butcher, research 
tomologist of the 
partment of agriculture, described 
the anticipated controi progray 
against the Jack pine budworm fg 
1957. Pictures of the insect’s de 
predations were shown on a scree 
with instructions for detecting thg 
pest’s presence in an area. 


Two papers on brush contro] we 
presented in the afternoon session, } 
Lyle Argetsinger of Kimberly-Cla 
Co. and H. L. Hansen, associate pro 
fessor of forestry, Univ. of Minnesot; 

Mr. Argetsinger tcld the Operato 
that spraying for brush contro] 4 
forest areas is not as simple as spray 
ing crops, since trees and bry 
represent many species and all ag 
and heights of growth. He said tha 
aerial sprayers hired to do the jot 
in past years have found it necessa 
to go over the area carefully befon 
applying pesticides, and to place flag 
at the top of the highest trees , 
markers. It is easy for sprayers t 
lose sight of the actual area to bs 
treated, he said, particularly in heavy 
ly-forested territories. 

Prof Hansen continued the brusj 
control discussion, pointing out fu 
ther some of the peculiar proble 
of forest spraying. Tree crops neef 
from 15 to 40 years to mature, kd 
reminded, and in many cases, thé 
unwanted vegetation may be taller 
than the valuable crop. 

Still, he went on, if sprayers can 
prove themselves in forest brush co. 
trol work, a tremendous business po 
tential may be realized. Timber is 4 
valuable crop, he said, and good pest 
control a thing greatly to be desired 

Declaring that the pilot is the ke 
figure to successful air control of 
forest pests, he described the pro 
cedure followed by one successf 
operator who was hired to do a job 
“This pilot arrived early and took 
the time to discuss the entire opera 
tion with the people who had hired 
him,” Mr. Hansen said. The pilot the 
made a “dry run” over the area t0 
get a good mental picture of the 
area, discovered landmarks and mad 
sure he knew the boundaries, thei 
talked over these matters with the 
company before taking off on the 
actual spraying run. “This pilot di 
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an excellent job,” was the commenti. This 
of the speaker. e result 

New developments in aerial dis Ssets a 
persal equipment were discussed bygmP"ys ur 


Prmined 


Arthur Gieser, aircraft pilot of the | 
eration, 


plant pest control branch, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. He said that test 
made by USDA indicate that for the 
most accurate spraying, booms should 
not be more than 40 feet wide. 
Beyond that range, he said, the wind 
currents tend to pull the spray ° 
dust particles inward toward the 
plane. 
He presented a formula by whic 
operators may figure the number 0 
acres covered per minute, when the rm 
speed and the width of swath ij ‘ince 


known. The formula, he said, in 
based on 100 mph times 100 fgg * mi 
(width of boom) equals 20.2 acres % 4 He. 
minute. Using this factor, it is no ee 


difficult to calculate the number ° 
acres that can be covered in a given 
time, when speed and swath are 
known, he said. 


APPRECIATION PROGRAM 
GIRARD, ILL.—Friends and cus 
tomers were guests of the Gira? 
Elevator Co.’s management at the 
annual appreciation party here. Mu- 
sic, films, a comedy skit and a ham 


dinner were highlights of the evenins: 
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R. J. Dorman 


GO APPOINTMENT—Ralph Eng- 
om, sales manager of the RegO 
jsion of Bastian-Blessing Co., Chi- 
vo, has announced the appointment 
R, J. (Dick) Dorman as assistant 
es manager. Mr. Dorman will be 
charge of national sales and ser- 
e of anhydrous ammonia equip- 
nt and the development of this 
Id of RegO precision equipment. 
_ Dorman was graduated from 
lisaps College, Jackson, Miss., and 
artan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa. 
» served in the air force in World 
ar II and the Korean War. Before 
ning Bastian-Blessing, Mr. Dorman 
1s director of the Liquefied Com- 
rusimgmgeessed Gas Division of the Motor 
fuehicle Comptroller office for the 
lem@immate of Mississippi. 


irginia-Carolina 
sles Show Gain in 
ast Half of 1956 


RICHMOND, VA.—Net sales of 
irginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. in 
e six months ended last Dec. 31 
taled $21,826,796, compared with 
P1,780,245 in the corresponding pe- 
od a year earlier, according to the 
m’s unaudited financial results. 
The firm reported a loss in net 
come before taxes of $748,439 and 
loss in net income of $468,418 aft- 
tax credit. Comparable figures 
br the last six months of 1955 were 
sses Of $48,663 and $35,245. 
In a statement accompanying the 
Richard E. McConnell, secre- 
ary, said: 
“A current study of the company’s 
sets indicates that there are prop- 
ties amounting to approximately 
p00,000 which have no present val- 
@. This loss has been reflected in 
€ results for the first six months. 
Ssets affected include the com- 
phys uranium recovery plant, de- 
mined to be an uneconomical 
eration, and certain other items of 
fachinery rendered obsolete by pro- 
Pas changes, 
The balance of the loss for the 
tod can be attributed to special 
arges involving the fiber division 
hd the stockholders’ meeting held 
July 18, 1956. 
} consideration should be given to 
ot these extraordinary factors in 
mmparing this statement with the 
— of the previous year. 
ser: the heavy fertilizer buying 
the spring is responsible 
& major portion of your com- 
y onan it should be emphasized 
financial results for the first 
tn _ are not indicative of the 
only earnings for the entire fiscal 


AWARE FOLDERS 

der ARK, DEL.—An extension 
~ bey Control of fruit insects and 
orchards and home plant- 
on insect and dis- 
hishet rol on vegetables have been 
+ by the University of Dela- 


Rain Shows Value of 


Range Ground Cover 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The depth to which late fall rains 
penetrated into the dry rangelands of 
Texas depended to a large measure 
upon the amount of cover on the 
ground. G. O. Hoffman, Texas A&M 
extension range specialist, says a 
check made in West Texas after a 
slow five inch rain showed that mois- 
ture penetrated only five inches deep 
on bare soil. On a nearby grassed 
area, which had been grazed rather 
short, the moisture penetrated to a 
depth of 15 inches. 

Normally, he says, enough rain 
falls in Texas to cover the state to a 
depth of 30 inches with water. Un- 
fortunately, he adds, only about 14% 
of this 30 inches is utilized, the other 
86% is lost to runoff or evaporation. 


For most effective use, Mr. Hoffman 
emphasizes that the water must be 
held on the ground where it falls for 
a considerable period of time. 
Recently made observations showed 
that pits on hard bare soil materially 
increased the amount of water stored 
in the soil; that net wire terraces held 
up lots of water and greener grass 
showed along these terraces; that 
fallen trees and brush also effective- 
ly slowed runoff and held enough 
moisture to germinate and start 
growth of native grasses and that this 
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of plant material left on the ground 
per acre will materially retard runoff 
and increase water penetration. Too, 
he says, a ground cover in the sum- 
mer holds down both evaporation and 
soil temperatures. Last summer tem- 
peratures were checked on grassed 
and bare soil areas. The difference 
was 40° cooler under the grass cover. 

Mr. Hoffman recommends deferred- 
rotation grazing, brush control, re- 
seeding, good soil and water conserva- 
tion and proper stocking as practices 
for getting and keeping a grass cover 


brush on the ground protected young 
seedlings, permitting them to become 
better established. 


Areas on which brush was con- 
trolled had four times more water 
available for grass growth than did 
areas still covered by brush, said 
Mr. Hoffman. 


The specialist believes that a ton 


on rangeland. 


SBA Loans 


WASHINGTON — Small Business 
Administration has announced ap- 
proval of a $250,000 loan to Farm 
Fertilizer, Inc., Omaha, and a loan 
of $150,000 to Ark-La Feed & Ferti- 
lizer Co., Magnolia, Ark. 
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Oregon Scientists Report on 
Weed Tests at State Meeting 


CORVALLIS, ORE.— Optimistic 
reports on the chemical war against 
weeds come from Oregon State Col- 
lege where scientists chalked up nota- 
ble gains during the past year in 
major crops such as wheat, corn, and 
alfalfa. 

Results reported at the recent an- 
nual winter meeting of the Oregon 
Weed Conference also point to more 
economical weed control in vegeta- 
bles, as chemicals replace hand or 
mechanical weeding. Selective re- 
moval of broadleaf weeds in grass- 
legume pastures was another en- 
couraging highlight of the meeting. 


New uses for existing chemicals, 
plus introduction of several new 
chemicals, need only repeat per- 
formances this year to warrant 
commercial recommendations, sci- 
entists and industry men stated. 
OSC findings were reported by 


agronomists William Furtick, Dave 
Chileote, and D. G. Swan and 
Roland Laning, horticulturist. 


Speakers reported that Simazin 
gave nearly 100% control of weeds in 
field corn for the full growing sea- 
son, and indications of a boost to 
corn yields. 

The speakers said that the mate- 
rial is used as a soil sterilant in 
Europe. One-year trials in western 
Oregon, however, showed the product 
to be selective, killing all crops and 
weeds commonly found in the area 
except corn. 

Profs. Chilcote and Furtick say 
two pounds of Simazin an acre in 30 
gal. water applied just before corn 
emerged, kept plots weed-free 
throughout the growing season. The 
estimated cost was $6 an acre, they 
said. 

Indications are that the chemical 
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gives a boost to corn yields with 
more and larger ears, the researchers 
said. The possible yield increases 
were noted in comparison with ad- 
joining test plots kept free of weeds 
by cultivation, but the initial trials 
were too small to make definite yield 
claims, it was explained. Further re- 
search will now investigate possibili- 
ties of hormone stimulus in the ma- 
terial, also possible insect or disease- 
control properties, they said. Applied 
at the two-pound rate, Simazin does 
not appear to leave any residue in 
the soil that would be harmful to 
crops the following year, the speak- 
ers reported. 

Another herbicide, trichlorobenzoic 
acid (TCB) brings promising control 
of morning glory, the number one 
perennial weed pest in the Columbia 
Basin’s low rainfall wheatlands, i 
was pointed out. 


Three pounds of TCB an acre in 
40 gal. water gave more effective 
control than standard treatments 
for the area. Materials were ap- 
plied in the spring, during the fal- 
low year, when morning glory was 
in the early bud stage. 


Mr. Swan reported 50 to 60% con- 
trol of morning glory with TCB one 
year following the spring treatment. 
Spring application of 40 Ib. TCB gave 
99% weed control and caused no ap- 
parent damage to wheat seeded the 
following fall. 

Karmex DW gave control of most 
serious weed pests in eastern Oregon 
alfalfa stands, Mr. Swan reported. 
Three pounds of Karmex DW in 30 
gal. of water cntrolled 90% of cheat- 
grass and Canada bluegrass and 
100% annual foxtail barley, he said. 

Mr. Swan stated that the chemical 
should not be applied until alfalfa 
stands are at least one year old and 
recommended spraying between Oct. 
15 and Dec. 15 for best weed control. 
The three-pound rate is for the com- 
mercial product of 80% Karmex DW. 

The federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration recently cleared the 
three-pound treatment, finding no 
chemical trace in either meat or milk 
of animals fed hay from treated al- 
falfa stands. 


Yields of first cutting “pure al- 
falfa’”’ were doubled by the treatment 
although total tonnage dropped 
slightly with the weed clean-up. Un- 
treated adjacent plots yielded about 
50% weeds. 


Cost was about $12 an acre, but 
treated fields remained almost 
weed-free for three years, it was 
reported. Future tests will also 
measure longevity of alfalfa stands 
as a result of less weed competi- 
tion. 


Butyric acid derivatives of 2,4-D 
and MCP selectively controlled 
broadleaf weeds in legumes and 
grass-legume pastures in OSC trials 
last year, it was stated. Two pounds 
of the butyric acid derivatives killed 
nearly all dock, both Canada and 
bull, thistle, and buttercup in grass 
legume pastures in western Oregon 
with only a temporary setback to 
pastures. The speakers added that 
the best time to apply is when weeds 
are in active growth stage in early 
and mid-summer. 

Broadleaf weeds convert these ma- 
terials to regular 2,4-D and MCP and 
are killed, Mr. Furtick explained. 
Many legumes, however, including al- 
falfa and most clovers, are unable to 
change the compounds. 

The materials have also controlled 
such annual weeds as lambsquarter, 
pigweed, and mustard in seedling 
stands of alfalfa, white clovers, red 
clover, and peas. Recommended ap- 
plication is % to 1% Ib. chemical an 
acre in 40 gal. water, when weeds 
are young and tender, usually in 
early May. Mr. Swan reports that 
peas were not damaged at chemical 
rates up to two pounds. 

A spray mixture of dinitro amine 
and a new chemical, Randox, shows 
promise of dual-control for both 
broadleaf and grassy weeds in pole 
beans and sweet corn, Mr. Laning 


reported following prelimi 
at Corvallis. tes 

Dinitro amine as a pre-em 
spray has become standard soon i 
for 90% of Oregon’s bean grower 
and three-fourths of the sweet cor 
growers, he said. But it has still jel 
the job of hoeing or cultivating el 
control stands of grassy weeds. 


lin 


rec 


Mr. Laning found that a mixty;, 
of three pounds dinitro amine ana 
four pounds Randox per acre as 3 ed 
pre-emerge spray, controlled both C 
weed types for seven weeks. Mg. wm he 
terials should be applied with ge Il 
enough water to give good cover. 
age, about 80 to 40 gallons, | 
said. Mr. Laning used the materia, 
for “complete ground coverage” liege 0 
and said application rates could be gue 

5 


cut to one-third if “band sprayed” 


along the crop row. titutio 


A companion chemical, Vegedex, js 
less water-soluble than Randox 
Since Vegedex will remain in the sojj 
longer, it is best where heavy rain 
occurs or when sprinkler irrigation js 
used, he said. Randox would be most 
effective in areas of limited rainfaj 
or with furrow irrigation. Five 
pounds per acre as pre-emerge spray 
also controlled grassy weeds ip 
onions. 

Mr. Laning reported good control 
of weeds in cucumbers and squash 
with a pre-emergence spray of four 
pounds an acre of amino triazol 
(ATZ). The treatment did not reduce 
yields of cucumbers but caused slight 
reduction in squash yields, Mr. Lan. 
ing said. 

Mr. Furtick posed some long-range 
research problems for the conference 
which was attended by approximate. 
ly 100 chemical applicators, farmers, 
industry representatives, scientists, 
and county extension agents. 


Science must learn soon, Mr. 
Furtick stated, whether row crop 
cultivation will be necessary when 
weeds can be controlled chemically 
for a whole season. Is tillage neces- 
sary for wheat production if chem- 
ical summer fallowing proves out? 
Will lack of soil aeration affect 
soil nitrogen? 


The scientist said more work is 
also needed on the effects of soil tem- 
perature on weed-killer action on 
crops and weeds. He also raised 
speculation on possibilities of a chem- 
ical soil treatment that would break 
dormancy of all seeds in the soil at 
once, rather than having weed seed 
germination spread out over a period 
of years. 


John B. Gay Named 
To New Stauffer Post 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Stauffer 
Chemical Co. has appointed John B. 
Gay, since 1942 superintendent of its 
Portland, Ore., plant, as plant man- 
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ager of its Vernon, Cal. plant. He isiibe min 
replacing H. L. Herkelrath who, for Moxy y 
reasons of health, has asked to fo 


relieved of some of his responsibilities 
but still remains as staff assistant to 
the plant manager. 

Stauffer has named Charles F. Mc- 
Mackin as superintendent of the 
Portland plant. T 

Mr. Gay joined Stauffer in 1927 as 
an operator in the Richmond, Cal. 
carbon bisulfiide plant. He is a grat: on 
uate mechanical engineer and ha‘ RO} 
been successively sulfuric acid plan 
operator, control chemist, catalyst 
researcher, hydrochloric acid plant 
foreman, and engineer in the San 
Francisco office. ; 

Mr. McMackin holds a BS. 0 


chemistry and joined Stauffer in 1959 a si 
as a control chemist. After serving of | 
as an electronics technician in the cide 
U.S. Navy during World War II, hei or , 
rejoined Stauffer as a plant engineer. 
SCHOLARSHIP WINNER ce 


MOSCOW, IDAHO — Lloyd ™ 
Cox, Lewiston, a junior majoring 
agronomy at the University of Idaho TH 
has been awarded the 1956-57 Pa 
cifie Northwest Plant Food Ass? 
$100 scholarship. 
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Farmers Make Profit 
“mt $7 Million With 1956 Insect 
reatment, Spray School Told 


_—Corn borers, spot- 
aphids, latest chemical 
ed control findings and brush con- 
b| practices highlighted the ninth 
oth ME ois Custom Spray Operators 
fa. ool held recently at the Univer- 
ith [MM of Iilinois campus in Urbana. 

600 attended this event spon- 


he the University of Illinois 
als lege of Agriculture and the Illi- 
se” ME. Natural History Survey. Speak- 
a | included staff members of the host 


i Pur- 
‘tutions, guest speakers from 

University and Kansas State Col- 

e, and commercial spray operators. 


Treatment of insect pests in field 
ops gave Illinois farmers & profit 
f $7 million above cost of treat- 
vent in 1956, according to an esti- 
bate given by H. B. Petty, exten- 
on entomologist at the Univer- 
ty of Illinois College of Agricul- 
re and State Natural History 
urvey. 


Mr. Petty estimates that about 1.4 
llion acres of field crops were 
pated with insecticides during 1956. 
s estimates are based on results of 
survey of all Illinois counties. In- 
ts included in the survey were 
rn borer, grasshopper, cutworm, 
inchbug, soil insects, pea aphid, 
eet clover weevil, spotted alfalfa 
hid, leafhopper and spittlebug. 

The largest number of acres— 
out 665,000—was treated for corn 
rer, and the estimated profit was 
9 million. Next highest was for 
Mr. Magi! insects with 370,000 acres treat- 
rop and an estimated profit of $1.6 
hen Million. 


lly HM About half of all acreage was treat- 
eS- by individual farmers. About one- 
‘m- was treated by commercial 
ut? Mound applicators, and the other 
ect MMurth by airplane spraying. 
Mr. Petty pointed out that these 
k ism@™eures include only a few of the 
tem-f_mcior insects found in field crops. 
. onf™ere are other insects in field crops 
isedfmgeet are being controlled with in- 
1em-fagecticides. Also, treatment of fruit 
reak (gard Vegetable crops was not consider- 
i] at in this survey. 
seed Mi The overwintering corn borer pop- 
riod @M#ation in the fall of 1956 was less 
an half that of the fall of 1955, 
t. Petty reported. The average pop- 
ation per 100 stalks was 161 com- 
bred to 378 a year earlier. 


Past experience has shown that 
ounties with 100 or more borers 
its per 100 stalks of corn may develop 
; borer problem. Mr. Petty pointed 

te is 7 that the northern two thirds 
tor Illinois should look for trouble 

year if conditions are favor- 

ble for borer development. 


W. H. Luckmann, research ento- 
mologist for the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey, said that timing is the 
most important part of any corn 
borer control program. He credits the 
high degree of control obtained by 
Illinois farmers in 1956 to a general 
acceptance of the tassel ratio meth- 
od of timing treatment. This ratio 
compared the height of the develop- 
ing tassel inside the plant with the 
extended height of the plant. When 
you divide the tassel height by the 
plant height and multiply by 100, you 
get the tassel ratio. 

Mr. Luckmann stressed that treat- 
ment should be applied when the tas- 
sel ratio is from 30 to 50. Treatment 
will be justified in any field with 75% 
or more of the plants showing fresh 
leaf feeding in the whorl provided the 
field has a tassel ratio of 30 or high- 
er. 

The recommended rates given for 
5% DDT clay granules in corn borer 
control was 12 lb. per acre with 
ground equipment and 20 Ib. per acre 
with airplane. Mr. Luckmann told 
custom sprayers not to mix granules 
which have two different types of 
clay carriers. 

In reporting farmers’ results using 
DDT granules and sprays, H. B. 
Petty pointed out that for all prac- 
tical purposes, farmers obtained the 
same degree of corn borer control 
with properly applied amounts and 
correctly timed applications of either 
DDT granules or sprays. 


The average control by farmers in 
7 fields sprayed with 1% pounds of 
DDT at the correct time was 91%. 
In 9 fields treated with 12 to 20 lb. 
of 5% granules at the right time 
average control was 90%. 


Mr. Petty reported farm demon- 
strations to show the effects of 
DDT treatment on corn borers had 
been made in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 
and 1956. The 83 farms which co- 
operated in these tests left a small 
portion of the field untreated to 
compare with the treated section. 
The average control of borers in- 
creased from 52% in 1947 to 81% 
in 1956, when all applications in- 
cluding incorrect timing were in- 
cluded. 


Mr. Petty credited correct timing 
for most of the increased borer con- 
trol obtained during this period. With 
correct timing by using the tassel 
ratio method, he believes farmers can 
obtain exceptionally good borer con- 
trol. With treatments timed correct- 
ly, using insecticides to control corn 
borers can be a profitable practice, 
Mr. Petty said. 

Giving some first hand observations 
on commercial brush control during 
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the last 10 years was Homer L. 
. acobs, Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, 
hio. 

Mr. Jacobs credited better and 
higher concentrated formulation of 
the so-called hormone herbicides and 
their lower costs with making it pos- 
sible to kill or control most brush 
species. 

Alleged sickness and death of live- 
stock following use of herbicides are 
of great concern to owners and ap- 
plicators, Mr. Jacobs stated. He re- 
ported evidence continues to accumu- 
late to show little likelihood that 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T as used are danger- 
ous. He feels that those engaged in 
application might courteously, but 
with increasing firmness, resist 
claims for this type of damage. 

Mr. Jacobs said that amine forms 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T have been used 
with generally good brush kill and 
much less off-the-right-of-way dam- 
age than where the “low-volatile”’ 
esters were used. 

A trend toward the use of straight 
2,4,5-T in brush control was also re- 
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ported. Mr. Jacobs feels this trend is 
justified because of the better kill of 
resistant species. 

Earl Spurrier, extension agrono- 
mist at the University of Illinois re- 
ported Randox (or CDAA) appears to 
be a promising herbicide to control 
giant foxtail or wild millet. This weed 
has become a serious problem in 
many corn and soybean fields in cen- 
tral Illinois. Randox appears to be 
effective when applied broadcast at 
4 lb. of acid per acre in at least 20 
gallons of water. 

Mr. Spurrier said that randox, like 
other pre-emergence chemicals, is 
most effective if there is sufficient 
soil moisture to cause germination of 
the grass weeds. To get top results 
from the treatment, early cultivation 
should be avoided unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Where randox was mixed with 
2,4-D for grass and broadleaf control 
in corn, the results seemed to be 
more consistent. About 81% of the 
locations reporting use of the randox 


plus 2,4-D treatment indicated that 
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Lifetime lubricated ball bearings are shielded 
both inside and out. 
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there was 80% or better early season 
control of both grasses and broad- 
leaves and 70% reported 70% or bet- 
ter full season control. 


Even though grass control is less 
than 100% effective, if corn yields 
are increased, it may be profitable 
to use this pre-emerge treatment, 
Mr. Spurrier concluded. 


Soybeans seem to have a natural 
tolerance to randox used as a pre- 
emerge treatment, reported Fred 
Slife, University of Illinois weed spe- 
cialist. In tests at the University of 
Illinois it has been more stable under 


varying weather conditions than 
other pre-emerge chemicals tested. 
And soybean stands are not likely to 
be reduced with it. 

After soybeans have emerged from 
the ground, there is less possibility 
of using chemicals for weed control, 
Mr. Slife said. A few serious broad- 
leaf weeds can be controlled with 
2,4-D at % of acid per acre in the 
amine form. But this treatment is 
recommended only in bottomland 
areas and where cockleburs and an- 
nual morning glories are of particular 
importance. Mr. Slife warned that ex- 
treme care and supervision are need- 


Watch your liquid 


Famous exclusive patented 
Krause Liberty Hose Pump 
is amazingly simple, posi- 
tive acting. Won't ever 
clog . . . does not vapor 
lock . . , acts as automatic 
start-stop valve preventing 
solution waste. 


NOW AVAILABLE AS STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT ON UNITS OFFERED 
BY MOST MANUFACTURERS OF 
SOLUTION EQUIPMENT. 
Write for more details. 


fertilizer 


when you offer your Farmer-Owner Customers MORE 


with 4M INDIVIDUAL UNIT APPLICATORS 


THE IDEAL METERING PUMP FOR ALL NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS (Low or non-pressure) AQUA AMMONIA, 
or MIXED SOLUTIONS 


PHOSPHORIC ACID — often applied with anhydrous 


KRAUSE CORPORATION 
305 SOUTH MONROE > 


Sales Soar 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Gates Rubber Lined Tanks provide 
...- complete corrosion protection at low cost 
.-- maximum flexibility in new plant design 


Whether you are handling high or low pressure nitrogen 
solutions, balanced fertilizers or phosphoric acids, Gates 
Rubber. Lined Tanks afford complete protection for storage. 


Offered only in Gates “50H” 
Rubber Lined Tanks, this complete 
protection permits maximum flexi- 
bility in the planning of fertilizer 
mixing and distribution plants. 

Gates Rubber Lined Tanks will 
handle ail fertilizer chemicals—those 
being planned for the future as well 
as those now in use. For this reason 
proposed changes in plant design or in 
types of chemicals to be handled need 
no longer pose knotty problems. 

For complete information on 
these cost-saving rubber lined tanks, 
call your nearby Gates representa- 
tive. The Gates Rubber Company, 
Sales Division, Inc., Sioux City, lowa 
— Denver, Colorado. 


Helpful Bulletin Yours Free 


_ To receive monthly copies 
of TANK TALK, the informative 
bulletin about fertilizer solu- 
tion storage, send your name 
and address to TANK TALK, 
The Gates Rubber Company 
Sales Division, Inc., 999 So. 
Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Gates Rubber Lined Tanks 


FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


TPA 181 


ed to avoid injury to soybeans with 
this treatment. 

Business meetings of the custom 
ground sprayers and aerial applica- 
tors were held the day prior to open- 
ing of the school. 

New officers of the Illinois Ground 
Spraying As&n. are Joe Garland, Dix- 
on, president; Vernon Anderson, 


distributor. 


In the center photo, H. B. Petty, at the board, University of Illinols 
chairman of the sprayers school, emphasizes the importance of timing !* 
secticide applications to, left to right, A. C. Kamm, Monticello, Ill., farm 
adviser; Herbert Stam, Watseka, Ill., a sprayer; Glen Wilken, Monticello 
farmer, and L. A. Hodam, Bement, Ill. banker. , 

Below, Lillard Hedden, center, Morton, Ill, secretary of the Iilinols 
Aerial Applicators Assn., is caught in a conversation with Les Gilbert, left, 
vice president of the association, and Bob Danforth, right, president. 


ILLINOIS CUSTOM SPRAY OPERATORS MEET—Scenes at the recent 
ninth meeting of the Illinois Custom Spray Operators School are shown 
above. In the top photo, J. H. Bigger, left, Illinois Natural History Survey, 
discusses soil insect problems with William Woodman, front, Velsicol Chem" 
cal Corp., and, to Mr. Bigger’s left, Curt Kenyon, Dow Chemical Co., ™. 
Manger, Monsanto Chemical Co., and L. Ewald, Rochelle, IIL, insecticide 


Newark, vice president; A. E. Pick 
ard, Mt. Vernon, secretary-treasyn, 
Board members elected were Bi 
Cox, Jacksonville; Jack Kemp, p, 
videre, and Robert Hall, St. Charie 

The Illinois Aerial] Applicatos 
elected Bob Danforth, Monmout, 
president; Les Gilbert, Arcola vies 
president, and Lillard Heddon, Pekin 
secretary-treasurer. 
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M. J. Wurzbach in 
New U.S. Steel Post 


NEW YORK—Appointment of M. 
J. Wurzbach to the new post of staff 
director—product information in the 
public relations department of U.S. 
Steel Corp., was announced recently 


tion has a 
by Phelps H. Adams, executive direc: 

tor of public relations and assistant 
to chairman of the board. 


Mr. Wurzbach, a former Cleveland? 
newspaperman, leaves the position ol 
assistant district director of publ 
relations in Cleveland to establish of 
fices of the new section in Pittsbure! 
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DDT TOLERANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


Charles : 
Plicatonaim. establishment of such a toler 
onmouth 

ola, Vig 4 reviewing the factors involved 


¢ the new tolerance, FDA 
ollows: “The tolerance 
million for DDT in 
f fat was requested to permit 
nding of beef cattle with field corn 

e that had been treated with 
oT for corn-borer control. No toler- 
: was requested for DDT in or on 
“ forage, on the basis that it is not 
ve off the farm and does not 
bme within jurisdiction of the Fed- 
a] Food, Drug, -and Cosmetic Act. 


“ tolerance for DDT in beef 
Bsa requested to permit, in ad- 
hition, use Of DDT in ‘back rubbers, 
b device used to combat flies on 
eef cattle. Evidence in the petition 
ndicates that this tolerance can be 
et if the above uses are employed 
ceording to goo d agricultural 
practice. Residues of DDT in the 
at can be reduced by placing the 
animals on feed free of DDT be- 


ore slaughter. 


‘Residue studies indicate that if 
ef cattle are fed corn forage on 
hich any DDT applications in addi- 
on to the two early corn-borer appli- 
tions have been made, or if they 
re fed ensilage made from corn 
eated with DDT, or if they are 
prayed with or dipped in DDT, resi- 
ues of DDT in the beef fat in ex- 
ess of the 7 parts per million toler- 
nee are likely to result. DDT resi- 
ues are found in the fat, rather 
han in muscle tissue of meat ani- 
mals. 

“The tolerances of 7 parts per mil- 
ion for DDT in the fat of hogs and 
heep were requested to permit the 
lipping or spraying of these animals 
o combat certain vermin. Instruc- 
ions for use in the petition indicate 
hat treated hogs and sheep should 
be held at least 30 days before 
laughter. 

‘The Secretary of Agriculture has 
ertified that this pesticide chemical 
s useful for the purposes for which 
dlerances are being established.” 
After consideration of the data 
submitted in the petition and other 
elevant material which show that 
he tolerances established in the or- 
ler will protect the public health, 
dlerances for residues of DDT will 
ead as follows: 


§ 120.147 Tolerances for residues 
bff DDT. Tolerances of 7 parts per 
illion for residues of DDT (a mix- 
ure of 1,1,1-trichloro-2,2-bis’ (p-chlo- 
ophenyl) ethane and 1,1,1-trichloro- 
- (0-chloropheny]) -2-( p-chlorophen- 
il) ethane are established in or on 
the following raw agricultural com- 
odities: The fat of meat from cat- 
le, hogs, and sheep; sweetpotatoes 
from postharvest use).” 

FDA adds that “any person who 
will be adversely affected by the fore- 
ong order may, at any time prior 
to the thirtieth day from the effective 
ate thereof, file with the Hearing 
ex Department of Health, Educa- 
= and Welfare, Room 5440, 330 
ndependence Avenue SW., Washing- 


Nn, Pekin gettin 
mments as f 


7 parts per 


( 


recent 
» shown 


D.C., written objections there- 
Co., M. bjections Shall show wherein the 
secticide on filing will be adversely affect- 


od this order, Specify with particu- 
Provisions of the order 
objectionable and reasonable 
* nds for the objections, and re- 
West a public hearing upon the ob- 
pections, Objections may be accom- 
anied by a memorandum or brief 


Illinois, 
ning in- 
farm 
onticello 


thereof. All documents 
ert, be filed in quintuplitate.” 

T 
Food and Drug Administra- 
direct also set new tolerances for 
sesistati Sidues of Aramite, at 1 part per 


| ties: apples, blueber- 
"es, cantaloups, cucumbers 


sition papefruit, grapes, green beans 
f muskmelons, oran ges 
blish aches, pears, Plums, raspberri 

tsburgh. tawberries, 


Sweet corn (kernels) 


but not forage thereof, tomatoes, 
and watermelons. 


A tolerance of zero is established 
for residues of Aramite in or on the 
raw agricultural commodities of al- 
falfa and soybeans (whole plant). 

A tolerance of 5 parts per million 
has been established for residues of 
Chlorobenzilate in or on each of the 
following raw agricultural commodi- 
ties: apples, cantaloups, lemons, 
oranges, and pears. 


INTEREST IN LIQUID 

REFUGIO, TEXAS —Farmers in 
this area are showing considerable 
interest in liquid fertilizer, according 
to D. F. Bredthauer, county agent. 
He said most land owners had first 
sent off soil samples to the state lab- 
oratory at Texas A&M College, then 
put the fertilizer on as recommended. 


Co-op Will Build 
New Million 
Plant in Idaho 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Central Farmers 
Fertilizer Co. has announced plans to 
proceed immediately with its phos- 
phate mine and cal-meta phosphate 
engineering plant at Georgetown, 
Idaho. The announcement was made 


by Joseph J. Lanter, president, follow- 


ing a meeting of Central’s directors 
and shareholders. 

The plant will be constructed in 
Georgetown Canyon, approximately 
9 miles northeast of Georgetown, Ida- 
ho. The cost of the project will be 
$13,500,000 and will comprise mining 
of phosphate ores on. the 2,300 acres 
of phosphate deposits owned by the 
company. 


This plant will be the first com- 
mercial production designed outside 
of TVA. In addition to cal-meta 
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phosphate, the plant will also pro- 
duce acidulated grade rock phos- 
phate. 


Charles M. Miller, director of 
manufacturing for the co-op, said 
grading the 10 miles of railroad from 
the Union Pacific line to the plant 
site was now in progress. The plant 
is being designed by the F. C. Tor- 
kelson Engineering Co. of Salt Lake 
City. It is anticipated the contract 
for construction will be awarded 
about April 1, with actual construc- 
tion to start about June 1. Mining 
operations will start in the summer 
of 1957 and the rock phosphate pro- 
duction of the plant will start in 
late 1958. 


Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. is an 
inter-regional cooperative corporation 
owned by 16 regional cooperatives 
who serve some 2 million farmer 
patrons in 15 Midwestern states. The 
rock phosphate and cal-meta phos- 
phate production of the Idaho opera- 
tion will be distributed exclusively 
through these channels. 


FOR CUSTOMERS INTHE 


AREAS SHOWN WY 


stands of... 
FIELD CROPS 


tobacco, etc. 
FRUITS AND NUTS 


cauliflower, etc. 


AUBURN, AL 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
P.O. Box 236 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


For quality, yield and 
Alfalfa, clovers, cotton, 


Apples, citrus, pears, nuts, etc. 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES 
Beets, broccoli, celery, 


Kaywood Drive 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
1504 N.W. Johnson St. 


1. Complete Fertilizers / 
2. Granulated Fertilizers 

3. Granular Blends 

4. Liquid Fertilizers 


5. Borated Gypsum and 
other Fertilizer Materials 


Plant Food Department 
Offices 


A. 
First National Bank Bldg. 


"630 SHATIO PLACE, 
100 SARK AVENE, 


: | 
Por 
the raw agricul- LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Cotton Diseases Cut 
Texas Yield 10% 


In Last Five Years 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Estimates place the loss to Texas 
cotton producers during the past five 
years from diseases at more than 
2,000,000 bales. About 20% of the 
total is charged to seedling diseases. 
Angular leaf spot or bacterial blight, 
root rot, boll rots, fusarium wilt, ver- 
ticillium wilt, root knot, nematodes 
and rust, says Dr. Harlan Smith, 
Texas A&M extension plant patholo- 
gist, are other diseases of great eco- 
nomic importance. 


The loss during the last five years 
amounts to about 10% of the total 
yield but last year’s loss was 11.5%, 
the highest on record for the state. 
The increase last year is attributed 
to the widespread appearance of ver- 
ticillium wilt in the High Plains and 
Pecos areas and (apparent) increases 
in cotton root rot in the Lower Rio 


Grande Valley and in the Pecos, Fort 
Stockton, Bakersfield areas of West 
Texas. Rust was found in South 
Texas for the first time since 1943 
and fusarium wilt in West Texas for 
the first time ever. Losses to root rot 
in the Central Blackland area last 
year were less than usual. This loss 
normally ranges from 10 to 25% an- 
nually, Mr. Smith said. 


SNAP BEAN LEADER 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Oregon led 
the nation in production of snap 
beans for processing during 1956 
when .growers harvested 77,400,000 
tons, some 4,500,000 tons below the 
previous year’s output. Of the 24 snap 
bean producing states Oregon rated 
second in yield per acre, third in total 
acréage harvested and fourth in aver- 
age price received per ton. Roland H. 
Groder, Oregon State college fruit 
and vegetable specialist reports this 
all adds up to a $10,000,000 Oregon 
industry not including the value add- 
ed by processing. 


Here's a picture 


i me you c 


i's GRANULAR ATTACLAY’ 


Granular Attaclay is the carrier for leading granular pesticides . . . 

the kind of product you can stress with profit and pride . . . the 
formula ingredient you can sell by name because you know it will help 
your farm users, build satisfied customers, and build your business. 


it will pa 


you to know these facts 


e You need only Granular Attaclay to make many clean-cut, 
premium granular products: pesticides, herbicides, fungicides, 


soil fumigants 


e Ideal properties: highly sorptive, combines ideally with toxicant, 
resists breakdown, range of mesh sizes, ultra uniform particles 

e Easy to formulate, package—no caking in storage ‘ 

e You can sell the idea that 95% of what’s in the bag is backed by 
Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America—major original 


supplier of granular carriers 


e Field-known, field-trusted—excellent poison release properties, no 
clog, no waste, easy to apply, reduced costs. 


Want more data on why you—or the granular formulation 
processor who supplies you—should standardize on Granular Attaclay? 
Use the coupon—we’ll comply at once. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Please send me free copies of all your bulletins on corn 


borer control, granular pesticides, etc. 


addr 


city. zone 


state 


I'm a grower [_] 


dealer processor [_] 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. 


Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals 


ATTAPULGITE ACTIVATED BAUXITE KAOLIN LIMESTONE 


USI PLANT—Shown above is the new phosphoric acid plant of U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers Products Corp. which has 
just gone into production at Tuscola, Ill. Annual capacity is 30,000 tons of 
phosphorus pentoxide, equivalent to about 60,000 tons of 75 per cent phos. 
horic acid. Sodium silicofluoride for water fluoridation and industrial uses 
will be a by-product of the plant. 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Completes 
Phosphoric Acid Plant at Tuscola, Ill. 


TUSCOLA, ILL.—A new phos- 
phoric acid plant has just been com- 
pleted and put on stream by U.S.I. 
at Tuscola, Ill., it has been announced 
by Dr. R. E. Hulse, vice president of 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
and general manager of the U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co. Division. Pro- 
duction capacity of the new plant is 
30,000 tons per year, expressed as 
P.O; (equivalent to approximately 
60,000 tons per year of 75% phos- 
phoric acid). 

The “wet-process” phosphoric acid 
is made from phosphate rock and 
sulfuric acid in the new plant which 
was designed and constructed by 
Singmaster and Breyer to use a proc- 


James C. Nichol 
Appointed to New 
Calspray Position 
RICHMOND, CAL, — Appointment 
of James C. Nichol to agricultural 
specialist, advertising division, has 
been announced by L. F. Czufin, ad- 
vertising manager of California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Cal. In his new position, Mr. Nichol 
will be responsible for initial plan- 
ning and preparation of advertising 
materials, relating to insecticides, 
fungicides, and weed control prod- 
ucts, manufactured by Calspray and 


marketed under their Ortho trade- 
mark. 


Mr. Nichol was raised in Bingham- 
‘ton, New York and started with Cal- 
spray in 1953 after three years as a 
county agent in New York State. He 
worked for a year as sales represent- 
ative in the Finger Lake area of New 
York and was then promoted to the 
position of branch manager, mer- 
chandising, for Ortho’s Western New 
York marketing area with headquar- 
ters in Medina, moving from there to 
Richmond. 


Mr. Nichol received his B.S. degree 
in agriculture at the University of 
Maryland. He is married and has two 
—_ and will live in Walnut Creek, 

al. 


INSECT CONTROL GUIDES 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Entomologists of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Extension Service have pre- 
pared informational guides covering 
control measures for the worst of- 
fenders in the insect world. The re- 
cently released series includes L-217, 
Stored Grain Insects; L-218, 1957 
Texas Guide for Controlling Cotton 
Insects; L-219, Ways to Fight the 
Pink Bollworm and L-245, Texas 
Guide for Controlling Insects and Dis- 
eases on Fruits and Nuts. 
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ess licensed from S. A. Metallurgique 
de Prayon, a Belgian company. The 
sulfuric acid used in the new plant 
is “spent” acid from the neighbor- 
ing plant of National Distillers. 
Sodium silicofluoride is also pro- 
duced in the new plant as a by-prod- 
uct. Purification facilities are being 
installed, and by April the plant will 
be producing this material in a grade 
suitable for domestic water supply 
fluoridation and industrial uses. 


The new phosphoric acid plant is 
built with a primary purpose of sup- 
plying phosphoric acid to fertilizer 
manufacturers, according to L. C. 
Byck, U.S.I. manager of heavy 
chemical sales. 


He said that Tuscola, Ill. is the 
only location in the country where 
the three fertilizer ingredients: am- 
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monia, phosphoric acid and sulfuric lian A. 
acid are produced for fertilizer Biivio A. 
manufacture. U.S.I. operates an am- 
monia and nitrogen solutions plant 
here and a sulfuric acid plant as well. Bible for 
Other U.S.I. sulfuric acid plants are e genet 
located in Dubuque, Iowa and Sun- 
flower, Kansas. R 
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2,782,108 
of Crystalline Ammoni- 
gary Patent issued Feb. 19, 
to Herbert R. Antle, Dumas, 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum 
wt process for the production of 
 nonium nitrate prills which com- 
ises spraying molten ammonium ni- 
ie solution at a concentration of at 
bst 94 percent and ata temperature 
which said ammonium nitrate 
ws freely into the upper portion of 
iJling zone 
aan nitrate up into droplets, 
avitating said droplets to the bot- 
of said prilling zone, admitting 
» into the lower portion of said 
iJling zone, and sending said air up- 
brd and countercurrent to the 
avitating droplets, regulating the 
us- Mw and temperature of said air so 
1as Mat it will cool the gravitating drop- 
of Mts to a temperature above the 
os- MiMonoclinic critical temperature of 
ses [Aid ammonuium nitrate solution but 
sow the solidification temperature 
ring the gravitating period there- 
forming prills, removing said prills 
iJe still containing moisture in the 
inge of 2 to 3 weight percent from 
id prilling zone at a temperature 
ibstantially the same as the said 
ue temperature, and drying and 
he Mmpoling said prills. 
2,782,111 
Plant Growth Regulating Composi- 
ons. Patent issued Feb. 19, 1957, to 
erman S. Bloch, Chicago, and Al- 
ed E. Hoffman, Clarendon Hills, Til., 
ssignors to Universal Oil Products 
lo, Des Plaines, Tll. A plant growth 
boulating composition consisting es- 
bntially of an alkylbenzene hydro- 
prbon, said alkylbenzene hydrocar- 
bn containing from 9 to 13 carbon 
oms per molecule, and a compound 
blected from the group consisting of 
plogenated aryloxy monocarboxylic 
liphatic acids, their salts, esters, 
ides, thioamides, and nitriles. 


2,782,112 

Herbicide. Patent issued Feb. 19, 
P57, to Everett E. Gilbert, Flushing, 
lian A. Otto, Long Island City, and 
et Mmilvio A. Pellerano, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
m- @issignors to Allied Chemical & Dye 
orp., New York. A compound suit- 
ble for use as an herbicide having 
ire e general formula. 


R Ri 


x 

— \ | 
H O R; X Xs 


herein R represents a cyclic group 
elected from the class consisting of 
f he phenyl, alkyl-phenyl, aralkyl- 
henyl, diphenyl, naphthyl, eyclohexyl 

nd alkyl-cyclohexyl radicals, and 
mo halogen substitution products; 
‘ Tepresents a group selected from 

Pe class consisting of hydrogen and 

; n aliphatic hydrocarbon radical hav- 
"sno more than six carbon atoms; 
represents an aliphatic hydrocar- 

- radical having no more than six 

n atoms; X represents a halo- 
and X, and represent a mem- 

of the group selected from the 

NT 4 consisting of hydrogen and halo- 


d 
eld 2,782,118 


ing Fettilizer Compositions and Meth- 
Freparation Thereof. Patent 
idee eb. 19, 1957, to Grover L. 
T and David R. Boylan, Ames, 
ten to Towa State College 
ne Foundation, Ine, Ames. 
od of producing a fertilizer 


nt lected ¢ k with metallic sulphates 
ee rom the group consisting of 
seg um sulphate and a mixture 


Magnesi 
Nate, ¢ 


et 

. yer sulphates in the mixture so 
Point Proportions are defined by 
alling within the labeled 
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thereby breaking am-: 


area of high phosphorus availability 
in the three component diagram of 
Figure 2, said area including the 
points falling on the solid boundary 
line therearound, heating said mix- 
ture to a.temperature at which it 
can be completely melted, continuing 
said heating at said melting tempera- 
ture until said mixture is converted 
to a fused, molten mass, then quench- 
ing said fused, molten mass to pro- 
duce a fertilizer product character- 
ized by high phosphorus availability. 


OPEN HOUSE 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—Open house 
was held in February by the Kansas 
Fertilizer and Chemical Co. at the 
firm’s new location one-half mile west 
of here. On opening day free draw- 
ings were held and refreshments were 


served. Free favors were on hand. 


Carolinas-Virginia 
Group Plans Meeting 


RALEIGH, N.C. —T he Carolinas- 
Virginia Pesticide Formulators Assn. 
will hold its third annual spring con- 
vention May 13-15 at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., W. R. 
Peele, Raleigh, secretary-treasurer, 
has announced. 


AP&CC APPOINTMENT 

LOS ANGELES—Ralph N. Hoh 
has been appointed western sales 
manager of industrial chemicals for 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
according to an announcement by 
William M. Clines, western general 
sales manager. The appointment 
marks the creation of a new section 
in the AP&CC western sales depart- 
ment brought about by the company’s 
accelerated production of industrial 
chemicals in recent years, Mr. Clines 


said. 
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Missouri Aerial 
Applicators to Meet 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Flight and 
chemical spray problems and discus- 
sions are scheduled for the two-day 
University of Missouri Aerial Appli- 
cators Short Course March 12 and 13, 
says Stirling Kyd, University exten- 
sion entomologist in charge of pro- 
gram arrangements. 

Discussions during the first day 
will be limited to flying subjects 
while the second day’s program will 
deal with new chemical sprays, 1957 
spray recommendations, and the safe 
handling of insecticides. 


OREGON TRANSACTION 


MYRTLE CREEK, ORE. — The 
Peterson Feed Store here was pur- 
chased by Ray Norton and will be 
managed by Chester Chamberlin. The 
store will be renamed Chamberlin’s 
Feed & Seed. Operations will be con- 
tinued as before. 


Why pays sell the name that’s known 
and trusted important Farm Markets: 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is backed by 
the same progressive research that has made 
Phillips such a fast growing organization. 


Profit and the pride in selling products that 
help your customers are the big reasons you 
are in business. Combine all of Phillips 66 


multitude of satisfied farm users and you get 


a big advantage in selling Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate to your customers. Further, 
you have the assurance that the production of 


monium Nitrate. This includes outstanding state and 


1 Consistent, convincing advertising of Phillips 66 Am- 


regional farm papers...all pre-selling Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate for you. 


An outstanding product, backed by all of the vast re- 
? sources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing facil- 
ities, plus actual use on thousands of farms. Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate is prilled to flow freely, handle 


easily. 


Personal service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field 
3 man and prompt deliveries are included in the many 
profitable extras you get from Phillips 66. 


Call your nearest Phillips office, listed below, for help 
in planning a bigger and more profitable 1957. 


A companion high 
nitrogen fertilizer for 
your quality mixed goods. 


So, sell with confidence for present and 
future profit .. . sell with a leader—Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. 


offers you these big profit advantages: ‘ 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices In: 


AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, C@LO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEX. —1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broedwoy 

OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CAUF.—330 Security Bldg. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. — 521] E. Sprague 
$T. LOUIS, MO. — 425) Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA. —3737 Neptune 5t. 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Squere 
_» WICHITA, KAN, —501 KPH Building 
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Alabama Conference Hears 
Talks on Good Salesmanship, 
Developments in Pest Control 


AUBURN, ALA.—Latest develop- 
ments for control of insects, plant 
diseases, rodents and plant pests were 
disclosed at Alabama’s 10th Pest Con- 
trol Conference held recently at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute here. 

The two-day program was attended 
by representatives of manufacturers 
and commercial companies, dealers, 
applicators, pest control operators, 
nurserymen, plant inspectors and ex- 
tension and experiment station per- 
sonnel. Represented were 37 manu- 
facturers and commercial firms and 
29 dealers, exterminators, applicators 
and nurserymen from nine states. 

It was the first pest control con- 
ference to be sponsored by the year- 
old Alabama Association for the Con- 


trol of Economic Pests in cooperation 
with the API Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. George Williamson, 
Agricultural Chemical Service, Mont- 
gomery, president; Urban L. Diener, 
experiment station assistant plant 
pathologist, Auburn, vice president; 
and W. G. Eden, station entomologist, 
Auburn, secretary-treasurer, were 
elected to a second term of office. 
George P. Wilson, aerial applicator, 
Foley, Ala., and O. H. Bowden, Farm- 
ers Marketing Exchange, Montgom- 
ery, were elected to three-year terms 
on the board of directors, succeeding 
Oscar Frazier, Selma, and H. C. 
Young, Florala. The other directors 
are T. J. Cavanagh, Mobile; N. R. 
Downey, Birmingham; B. P. Livings- 


JOHN DEERE VITREA—45% NITROGEN 


Be sure of fastest service and top quality urea nitrogen when you 
order field proven John Deere VITREA. A hard-hitting “farm geared” 
advertising program is helping to pave the way to bigger VITREA sales 


for you. 


JOHN DEERE UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


Let a qualified John Deere technical representative show you how to 
Save money and at the same time improve the physical condition of your 
fertilizer by using John Deere urea-ammonia solutions . . . AVAILABLE 


NOW! 


JOHN DEERE ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
Get prompt delivery by ordering John Deere Ammonia this year. 


Write, wire or phone today. . . 


JOURN DEERE 


Grand River Chemical Division of 
DEERE - COMPANY 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA 


PHONE 4000 


ton, Montgomery; and J. E. Zeigler, 
Millbrook. 


Keynoting the conference pro- 
gram, Joseph E. Burger, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Corneli 
Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo., declared 
that no matter how good we think 
we are, the day we stop getting 
better, that day we stop progress- 
ing. This, he said, is true of any 
business or profession. 


In discussing qualities of good 
salesmanship, Mr. Burger emphasized 
proper use of “your eyes, your ears 
and your mouth.” “Learn to listen 
with your eyes as well as with your 
ears and learn to keep your big 
mouth shut,” he told the conference. 
Many sales, he explained, are lost by 
talking too much. 

He said that five qualifications for 
successful salesmen in order of im- 
portance are: character, hard work, 
ability, courage and personality. “But, 
without character, first and always,” 
he concluded, “the salesman will not 
succeed even though he may possess 
all of the other four qualities.” 


Wild garlic and wild onion can now 
be controlled by chemicals, the con- 
ference was told. In reporting on four 
years’ experiment, V. S. Searcy, as- 
sistant station agronomist, said that 
although good control was obtained 
with chemicals, no plots were com- 
pletely free of the pest. This, he said, 
points up the importance of a con- 
tinuing control program for the rea- 
son that the bulblets remain dormant 
in the soil for an undetermined length 
of time. Of the several weedicides 
used in the experiments, the most 
effective and economical was 2,4-D, 
he said. The recommended rate is 2 
lb. (acid equivalent) per acre in 50 
gallons of water. 

Progress in the field of chemical 
weed control during the past 10 years 
has been almost fantastic, declared 
W. C. Shaw, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture plant physiologist, Belts- 
ville, Md., in reviewing recent ad- 
vances in herbicides. 


Chemicals, he said, are being ap- 
plied for weed control on one out of 
every 10 acres of cultivated land in 
the nation. About 70% of the acre- 
age sprayed and dusted for weed 
control was treated by farmers us- 
ing their own equipment. The cost 
of materials on this acreage 
amounted to $26 million. 


Control of rodents was discussed by 
E. F. Kennamer, extension fish and 
wildlife specialist. The cost of rat and 
mouse depredations in the U.S., he 
said, is one-third million dollars an- 
nually. Fall and winter are the best 
times for eradicating rodents because 
of the scarcity of their food supplies. 
Mr. Kennamer recommended two 
control measures: (1) rat proofing 
buildings and mechanical protection 
of foodstuffs; and (2) poisoning with 
a combination of pival and pivalyn. 


R. C. Gaines, USDA entomologist 
from Baton Rouge, La., said that boll 
weevils in certain sections of Louisi- 
ana have developed resistance to the 
commonly used chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon insecticides. He said that a joint 
research project dealing with the re- 
sistance problem is under way be- 
tween the Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion and the USDA Entomology Re- 
search Branch, 


One reason for the growing pop- 
ularity of liquid fertilizers is that 
pesticides may be added for a com- 
bination soil treatment, T. W. Reed, 
California Spray Co.’s assistant man- 
ager of research and development, 
Moorestown, N.J., told the conference 
members. 


Nevertheless, mixing pesticides 
with liquid fertilizers creates prob- 
lems. Because pesticides that can be 
used with liquid fertilizers are reac- 
tive chemically, they cannot be mixed 
and stored with the fertilizer without 
losing their activity. Hence, it is nec- 
essary to mix the two at time of ap- 
plication. This, Mr. Reed said, is prov- 
ing desirable rather than a disad- 
vantage. It permits using a specific 
pesticide in the exact concentration 


needed with the fertilizer ang 


proper rate. 

“Know the construction detail of js sal 
buildings before treating for to. MME, inse 
mites,” advised J. R. Cook of Decatur a han 
Ala., president, Alabama Pest Contro} pert 
Assn. Failure to interpret constryo. jorinate 
tion details correctly can cause fai Mae’ os 
ure of treatment. Mr. Cook advised painst b 
pest control operators to expand the f°. 
business to include termite-treatin, 
of buildings while under constructio, | 

E. P. Broadus, president, Miggis. wr 
sippi Entomological Assn., warne at 
against dangers growing out of the hy ve 


expanding use of organic Phosphates 
for control of cotton insects. Unles; a 


applicators and cotton farmers are Highli; 
thoroughly informed of the danger the 
of these compounds and necessary y. A. R 
precautions to be taken, deaths could filbist, hon 
result, he declared. Df servic 
The boll weevil is still the most J 
important cotton insect, declared R. py ae! 
L. Robertson, API Experiment Sta- an 
tion assistant entomologist. Hence, The co 
any spraying or dusting programs elcome 
must be planned for control of the 1, presi 
boll weevil. He advised using in- HR ehnic I 
secticides or mixtures at the right MB nmons 
time to control other major pests nt direc 
while controlling the boll weevil. re an 
Other guest speakers on the pro. jp!" 
gram included: C. C. Fancher, region. Mae”: Vill 
al supervisor, Southern Plant Pest Mme?!’ 
Control Region, Gulfport, Miss.; T. J. je" for 
Ratcliffe, chief inspector, Georgia De. 
partment of Entomology, Tifton: B 
G. Hall, manager, Morgan County a 


Exchange, Hartselle, Ala.; and J. W. 
Kilpatrick, U.S. Public Health Ser. 
vice, Savannah, Ga. : 


API Experiment Station staff 
members also on the program were: 
L. L. Hyche, assistant entomologist; 
R. L. Self, plant pathologist, in 
charge, Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station, Spring Hill; and E. J. 
Cairns, nematologist. 

In a forum on “What’s New in 
Pesticides,’’ four chemical companies 
made brief reports on new com- 
pounds: 

Guthion (Chemagro Corp.) is be- 
ing released this year for first time 
but only in small quantities; said to 


Koger, A 
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be excellent for controlling resistant faced it 
boll weevils. The s 

Def (Chemagro Corp.) is a defoli- Hi¥ for assi 
ant that will be available this year. MM lishing 
Good results are reported to have Mi acreage 
been obtained from a rate of 2 lb. an Hi deputy 


acre. 

Sevin (Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co.) is a new compound for fruit, 
vegetable and cotton insect control. 
Will be available this year only for 
experimental purposes. Sevin is 4 
low-toxicity material. 

Kelthane (Rohm & Haas Co.) is a 
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Adams & Doyle fertilizer and Benestene 
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inst fruit and vegetable insects 
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Cit pposdrin (Shell Chemical Corp.) is 
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nf; ts toxicity is comparable to 
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ned MME it; short residual effect it can 

the HMM og on vegetables shortly before har- 


pst. 
t 
hlighting the annual banque 
ger bn oe presentation of a plaque to 
ary Mav, A. Ruffin, Extension entomolo- 
ict, honoring him for his 80 years 
pt service in the field of insect pest 
ontrol. The presentation was made 
st HR. J, L. Lawson, associate director, 
R. Ap] Extension Service. 


re, The conference was opened with 
ns [B.\come from Dr. Ralph B. Draugh- 
he 1, president of the Alabama Poly- 
n- chnic Institute, and Dr. Charles F. 
ht mmons, associate dean and assist- 
ts [Bt director, API School of Agricul- 

re and Agricultural Experiment 

tation. In his president’s address, 
'0- Zi, Williamson reported on the first 
ed ar’s work of the Alabama Associa- 
tee on for the Control of Economic 
ae ests. Dr. Coyt Wilson, associate di- 
ctor and assistant dean, traced the 
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‘ist; 

Mover, ACP administrator, stated re- 
‘- ently. These practices under ACP 


sually include cost-sharing for the 
ed and fertilizer for establishing 
he cover. 

Mr. Koger’s comments were part of 
statement issued by the U.S. De- 
artment of Agriculture, to help 


he larify provisions of the soil bank 
1 to ertaining to cover crops on land 
laced in the acreage reserve. 
ant 

The soil bank makes no provision 
foli- HM for assistance to farmers for estab- 
lishing cover on the designated 
lave 


acreage reserve, H. L. Manwaring, 
20 administrator, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, USDA, said 
in the statement. 


“Although the agreement which 
armers sign when they participate in 
he acreage reserve program does not 
equire that the designated land be 
Planted in a cover crop, it is a good 
arming practice to put a cover on 
ny acres whenever practical,” he 
bald. 

“Since acreage reserve land will be 
ut of production, the opportunity is’ 
bvailable to farmers for carrying out 
eeded conservation measures, Many 
Df which are eligible for ACP cost- 
pharing. 

Farmers who are unable to carry 
Dut heeded cover crop and other con- 
ervation measures with their own 
“sources are urged to make full use 
ihe Agricultural Conservation Pro- 


The USDA statement came part- 
Yas a result of a movement by 
‘veral industry groups, spearhead- 
ote the National Plant Food In- 
to make provision in the 
om ank program for establish- 
went of cover crops on land idle 
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ree of the institute, point- 
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tivation. Most of them already have 
demonstrated to their own satisfac- 
tion the profit that comes from insect 
control, prevention of plant disease 
and fertilization. 


These examples represent only a 
digest of the reasons why our indus- 
try will continue to expand. The ac- 
tual expansion, however, will still be 
up to us. But by recognizing our re- 
sponsibility to the nation and by bet- 
ter selling methods we can insure our 
growth. Some of these methods would 
include— 
(1) Intensified-education of our 
dealers so they can better instruct 
their customers in the proper use of 
our products. 

(2) Closer contact by our mer- 
chandisers with county agricultural 
agents. 

(3) More frequent use of field 


demonstrations so that customers can 
observe the results of proper insecti- 
cide treatment and soil fumigation 
procedures. 


(4) Broader understanding of the 
safety margins of pesticides. 

(5) Full compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Miller Amendment. 


I am happy to say that the con- 
structive safety and.promotional 
NAC programs already under way, 
and those planned for the immediate 
future, are assisting all segments of 
industry in each of these fields. 


Grace Appointment 


NEW YORK—Grace Research and 
Development Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. announced recently that 
Dr. Thomas R. Steadman has been 
appointed manager of its miscellan- 
eous organic chemicals group. His 
office is in New York. For the past 
five years Dr. Steadman has been 
associated with National Research 
Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. 
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CSC Net Earnings 
Total $2.8 Million 


NEW YORK — Commercial S 01- 
vents Corp. reports for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1956, consolidated net 
earnings of $2,830,591, equal to $1.07 
per share, after deducting extraordi- 
nary net charge of 13¢ per share, 
on 2,636,878 shares of common stock. 
Sales for the year were $58,745,254. 


A dividend of 25¢ per share was de- 
clared Feb. 25 on the outstanding 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable March 29, 1957 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on March 6, 1957. Previous payment 
was 25¢ per share Dec. 26, 1956. 


NEW BROMINE PLANT 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—Michigan 
Chemical Corporation announces the 
completion and placing in operation 
of a new bromine plant at El Dorado, 
Ark. The facility is, a joint-venture 
with Murphy Corp. of El Dorado. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Pesticide Sales Potential High for 1957 


Sales potentials for pesticidal materials of all 
kinds—for control of weeds, insects, plant diseases 
and rodents—appear to be promising for the up- 
coming season. With the annual spring meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. being 
held this week in San Francisco, the eyes of the 
nation’s pesticide manufacturing and marketing 
people are focused on the discussions under way 
at the Fairmont Hotel. 


Fred W. Hatch, president of NACA, has 
an optimistic pre-convention word for the 
trade in his guest editorial appearing on 
page 1 of this issue of Croplife. He reminds 
that not only in agriculture are there good 
prospects for the movement of extra ton- 
nages of pesticides, but also in connection 

~ with the building of new highways and 
other developments which will require great 
amounts of chemical aids to keep down the 
maintenance costs of these new roads. 


The trade will second Mr. Hatch’s observations, 
and it is likely that when the industry’s history 
of 1957 is written, a considerable amount of space 
will have been given to progress made in the non- 
farm sale of pesticides. 


In fact, the general theme of this year’s NAC 
Assn. meeting centers around the importance of 
financing and credit to agricultural progress, the 
outlook for return on investment in the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry and the need for more 
techically-trained manpower. It is a realistic pro- 
gram for a forward-looking group. 


There are also some realistic figures for 
the trade to use in its marketing program. 
Helping the farmer to see real dollars and 
cents value in the regular application of 
pesticides is an important matter when it 
comes to increasing volume and keeping the 
user sold on preventive application of vari- 
ous pest control materials. 


From the recent Illinois Custom Spray Opera- 
tors’ School at Urbana came some facts that 
should make interesting sales ammunition for 
this season. It was reported by H. B. Petty, Illi- 
nois entomologist, that treatment of insect pests 
in field crops alone, gave Illinois farmers a profit 
of $7 million above their cost of materials and 
application in 1956. 

He estimated that about 1.4 million acres of 
field crops were treated with insecticides during 
1956, based on results of a survey of all counties 
in the state. Insects included in the survey were 
corn borer, grasshopper, cutworm, chinch bug, soil 
insects, pea aphid, sweet clover weevil, spotted 
alfalfa aphid, leafhopper and spittlebug. 


The corn borer rated the greatest atten- 

tion, both from the standpoint of acres 

_ treated and the estimated profit realized 

from control of this pest. Mr. Petty report- 

ed that some 665,000 acres were treated for 

the borer, and the profits therefrom were 
nearly $4 million. 


Soil insects were next in importance, with 
370,000 acres receiving treatment with an esti- 
mated profit of $1.6 million. 

These figures, it was pointed out, include only 
a few of the major insect pests found in field 
crops. There are additional ones, of course, and 
there are also important economic pests in fruits 
and vegetable crops that were not included in the 
surveys made in Illinois. If one were to add these 
benefits to the profits known to have accrued from 
the use of pesticides on field crops, the total would 
be even more impressive than the $7 million cited. 


Positive evidence of this character can 
become powerful sales tools for the pesti- 
cide trade in 1957. With reduced acreages, 
farmers can’t afford the luxury of allowing 


insects, plant diseases, and weeds to reduce 
yields even to the slightest extent. 


The industry’s growing emphasis on sales and 
expanding markets can well utilize this type of 
ammunition. 


Ability to Produee Is 
Great Source of Strength 


A realistic approach to the current farm sur- 
plus problem was made by Marvin L. McLain, 
assistant secretary of Agriculture at a February 
meeting before the Michigan Bean Shippers’ Assn. 


Mr. McLain cited figures on the ad- 
vances in farm production during the past 
15 years, pointing out that national corn 
yields have risen from less than 30 to more 
than 41 bu. an acre; wheat has gone up 
from 15 to 19 bu.; and cotton from 240 to 
more than 400 Ib. an acre. “The same trend 
holds for virtually all other crops,” he said, 
and in addition, a similar increase has been 
seen in the output of livestock products, in- 
cluding milk. 


“We have no regrets about this increased effi- 
ciency,” he declared. “We welcome it, of course, 
and we want all we can get. Any attempt to keep 
some sort of past relationships by holding down 
scientific progress would be unthinkable. In fact, 
we must depend more and more upon increased 
efficiencly in all operations, as the basis for ulti- 
mate solutions of some of our problems. The job 
is to learn how to use this efficiency effectively— 
how to live with the very abundance we can 
create. 

“Speaking of abundance, I would like to call 
attention to one thing we sometimes overlook. In 
spite of the fact that our high production potential 
is a factor in the current surplus problem, let’s go 
slow about regretting this fact. Agriculturally, we 
are definitely a ‘have’ nation. We can and do at 
times produce more than we can market effec- 


tively. 


“It is true that this can cause serious 
price and management problems, at least 
for temporary periods. But what would be 
our real situation if we were a ‘have not’ 
nation agriculturally? What if we could not 
produce our essential needs of food and 
fiber? I think the answer is quite clear. As 
a deficit producing area, we would be in a 
vulnerable position. 


“TI think there is an important point in that for 
all of us. Our agricultural productivity is really 
a part of our great national strength. Let’s learn 
how to control it and use it wisely. 

“The fact remains, of course, that the current 
surplus problem is still with us. It must be of im- 
mediate concern. Until we can restore a better 
balance between supply and demand, it will be 
very difficult to develop sound long-range opera- 
tions.” 


Big Herbicide Potential 


A sales potential of $12 million for herbicides 
in Canada by 1961 was declared likely by D. K. 
Jackson of Monsanto Canada, Ltd., in a recent 
talk before an agricultural chemical group there. 
“The market for 2,4-D itself is not anywhere 
near saturation,” he said. “This is particularly so 
in the east where many more acres go uncon- 
trolled than are sprayed, where low volatile 
esters now allow precise spraying, where road- 
side weed control is increasing in importance, and 
where 2,4-D with 2,4,5-T is proven economical for 
brush control on roadsides and rights-of-way.” 

Another justification for optimism, he said, lies 
in new herbicides to control weeds that could not 
be attacked before, because of crop susceptibility 
to 2,4-D injury. 
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National Institute 6f Ani- 
griculture, Seventh Annual 
Meeting, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 
13-15—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
Formulators Assn., Third An- 
nual Spring Convention, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Vt. W. R. 
peele, Raleigh, N.C. Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The listings 
above are appearing in this column 
for the first time this week. 


March 5—Nitrogen Day Institute, 
Turner Hall, Monroe, Wis. 

March 5-6—Western Cotton Produc- 
tio Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 6-8— National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, L. 
§. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

March 11-12—Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Annual Meeting, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Sherman W. Clark, 811 
Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 

March 12-18—Missouri Aerial Appli- 
cators Short Course, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

March 18-15—New Jersey Mosquito 
Extermination Assn. 44th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, NJ.. Dr. Bailey B. 
Pepper, Rutgers University, Secre- 
tary. 

March 14-15—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn, Annual Meeting, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
March 14 Morning Program Set 
Aside for Fertilizer Topics. 

March 27-29—North Central Branch 
of Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, Annual Meeting, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

April 2—Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn.; Spring Meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal.; ©. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 

April 14-15—Fifth Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, Cal. Sponsored by 
California Fertilizer Assn., Sidney 
H. Bierly, General Manager, 475 
huntington Drive, San Marino 9, 


dune 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
vote, White Sulphur Springs, W. 


Jue 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Con- 
Vention of the Association of South- 
- Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 

imingham, Ala., Bruce Pound- 
Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
ent Station, 

Ky ” 
23-26—American Society of Ag- 

reultural Engineers, Golden 

meeting, Michigan State 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
‘rence of the Pacific North- 

Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

R. Bertramson, Washington 


State Con 
Pullman, Wash., 


Food Producers of 
Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 
y Bay, Quebec. 
—Southwestern Fertilizer 
*rence and Grade Hearing 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
2-4—Eleventh annual Bel 
Cotton Mechaniza twide 
tion Conference, 
Vveport, La, 
Ay 4 —California Fertilizer Assn. 
nnual Convention, St, Fran- 


cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 
Dec. 11-13 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


1958 


Jan. 13-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Plans Announced for 
California Conference 


SAN MARINO, CAL. — The fifth 
annual California Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, California Ferti- 
lizer Assn., will be held on the cam- 
pus of Fresno State College at Fres- 
no, April 14-15. J. H. Nelson and 
Earl R. Mog, both of Stockton, are 
co-chairmen. They report that a pro- 
gram is now being developed which 
will be of interest to fertilizer com- 
pany management; to fertilizer sales- 
men and dealers; to fertilizer re- 
search personnel of the University 
of California, California State Poly- 
technic College and other schools; 
the Department of Agriculture and 
to farm organizations and their 
members. 


The Fertilizer Committee of the 
University of California will be 
guests of the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee at an annual joint dinner to 
be held at the Hacienda on Sunday 
evening, April 14. Chairman of the 
University Committee is Dr. E. 
Louis Proebsting, professor of pom- 
ology, Davis, and Millard E. McCol- 
lem, western manager, American Po- 
tash Institute, Inc, San Jose, is 
chairman of the Soil Improvement 
Committee. Following the formal 
program on April 15, technicians on 
the staff at Fresno State College 
will conduct a tour of the new col- 
lege campus. 

The Conference program on the 
morning of April 15 will feature re- 
ports to the entire assemblage of 
fertilizer research findings. Follow- 
ing luncheon on the campus in the 
new students cafeteria, two panel 
discussions will be featured, one on 
potash responses, and the other on 
minor element deficiencies. The mor- 
ning session will be held in Room 
121, McLane Hall, and the panel pro- 
grams will be given in this room and 
in Room 161, McLane Hall. Lloyd 
Dowler, dean of agriculture at Fres- 
no State College, and his associates 
are in charge of physical arrange- 
ments for the conference. 


B. E. Elson Appointed 
By Chicago Steel Tank 


CHICAGO — Chicago Steel Tank 
Co., division of U.S. Industries, Inc., 
recently announced that B. E. Elson 
has been appointed staff assistant to 
the general manager. The announce- 
ment was made by D. D. Cleghorn, 
general manager. Mr. Elson’s main 
responsibility will be to direct spe- 


“cial projects as assigned by the gen- 


eral manager and assist department 
heads in their specific functions of 
organization and procedure. : 


FRUIT GROWERS TO MEET 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—A special pro- 
gram for commercial fruit growers 
has been scheduled on the University 
of Minnesota’s St. Paul campus 
March 29, as part of the annual horti- 
culture short course. The sessions will 
begin at 10 a.m. with motion pictures 
on insect control in fruit growing and 
mechanized packaging. 


Charles C. Smith 


51 YEARS SERVICE—Charles C. 
Smith, plant merchandiser of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Buffalo, has 
retired after 51 years service. Mr. 
Smith joined Bemis at the St. Louis 
plant in 1906 as a member of the 
order department. He worked later 
in the sales field and covered as- 
signments in Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Buffalo. Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Buf- 
falo sales division in 1939 and was 
assigned to his present position as 
plant merchandiser in 1955. 


Kentucky Sales Show 


Increase in 1956 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Fertilizer sales 
in Kentucky during 1956 totaled 532,- 
000 tons, a gain of 2% over 1955 
sales, according to the Kentucky De- 
partment of Feed and Fertilizer. 

Mixed fertilizer tonnage last year 
was 440,000 tons, 6% higher than in 
1955, while straight material tonnage 
amounted to 92,000, down 11% from 
1955. 

Leading grades in 1956 were 4-12-8, 
94,719 tons; 5-10-15, 83,466 tons; 
3-12-12, 47,452 tons; 6-8-6, 30,568 
tons; 10-10-10, 23,466 tons; 2-12-6, 
21,383 tons; 5-10-10, 20,525 tons and 
6-12-12, 20,114 tons. 

Included in the sales of materials 
were 26,312 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate, 22,759 tons of superphosphate, 
18-20% available, and 15,450 tons of 
potash materials. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and services accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order, 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


try 
Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Chipman Chemicals Ltd. 
Opens Quebec Office 


MONTREAL — The opening of a 
Quebec sales office and pesticides 
warehouse at 2295 Aird Ave., Mont- 
real, by Chipman Chemicals Ltd. has 
been announced by J. G. Hastings, 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

Guy Hamilton, formerly with Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, will be in charge 
of the completely bilingual office 
staff. 

Chipman Chemicals Ltd., a formu- 
lator and distributor of agricultural 
chemicals for the Canadian market, 
was reorganized in 1956 to merge its 
operations with the pesticides opera- 
tions of Canadian Industries Ltd. 


CORN FERTILIZER FOLDER 


NEWARK, DEL. — The University 
of Delaware has issued a revised ex- 
tension folder on fertilizing corn. The 
folder gives the latest recommenda- 
tions for corn yields up to 100 bu. per 
acre during an ordinary good corn 
year, using about $20 worth of ferti- 
lizer an acre. Cover crops, corn hy- 
brids, planting rates, weed control 
and avoiding stalk breakage are also 
discussed in the folder. 
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Jack McLemore, Jr., of McLemore Plantation near 
Montgomery, Alabama, is a man who finds out for 
himself the best methods of cotton production. “We 
used toxaphene altogether, then for a couple of years 
experimented with other insecticides,” he says. ““Now 
we’ve gone back to toxaphene as it gives us our best 
control.” 

In Texas, California, Mississippi, and other cotton- 
producing areas, growers are discovering what Jack 


McLemore found out in Alabama. Insecticides based 
on toxaphene protect cotton from the insect pests that 
attack it—without the complicating factors often en- 
countered in an insect control program. 

You can profit from the experiences of cotton 
growers who are now producing better yields with 
the help of toxaphene. For more information about 
the uses of toxaphene, get in touch with any of our 
Offices below. 


PLANTS AT Brunswick; Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. - OFFICES AT Atlanta; Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas; Greenville; Los Angeles and Raleigh 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 


» Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


931 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


NX56-15 (R) 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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